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NEW SEASON’S TEAS 


ARE NOW BEING USED IN ALL 


“U.K” BLENDS 


GIVING THEM A DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 


Samples and Price List on Application. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA CO., LTD., 1, PAUL STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





MOTHERS Guard your Health 


and that of your little ones with DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. It is the safest aperient for Delicate 


9 Constitutions, Ladies, Children and Infants. 
Prevents the food of infants from turning sour during 
digestion. The universal remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 


Heartburn, Headache, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, Bilious 
Affections. 


Solid Magnesia should on no account be given to children 
or taken by adults, as it is liable to form hard, insoluble 
2a ® lumps in the bowels. 
There is no such risk with DINNEFORD’S Pure Fluid 
Magnesia, recommended by doctors for over 100 ycars. 
AVOID IMITATIONS. 


Look for the name ‘ DINNEFORD’S” on label, 
Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 
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& Restaurant | «ses the finest and meu 
HOTEL LOTTI paris “= 


7 & 9, RUE DE CASTIGLIONE. 














READ AND KEEP -_ - BARCELONA SPAIN 


“THE SKETCH” | HOTEL COLON 


ONE SHILLING, EVERY WEDNESDAY. 200 Rooms, with Baths, from 9 pesetas upwards 





In 25 Shades. 42 Inches wide. 1/8 Per yard. 
PURE VIRGINIA 


pinet =~) ‘Tamborina 


20 ivi/6 CIGARETTE il ial allie llialil 


50’ oo' 
Also 8&1 ° WRITE FOR PATTERNS if N. PHILIPS & CO,, 
AND A DRAPER'S ADDRESS. Kv. ERT DEPT., MANCHESTER’ 


For uses innumerable. T Write for free booklet. 

On Sale Everywhere. S - C C O ; N . M‘Caw, Stevenson & 

Tubes, 44d., 6d., 9d. Orr, Limited, Belfast. 
THE BEST GENERAL ADHESIVE THE WORLD KNOWS. 


- " REGISTERED AS A NFWSPAPEKR POR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
PRICE ONE SHILLING; BY INLAND POST, int AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. PUBLISHING OFFICE, 172, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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A man’s sensitive finger 
tips -— his instinctive 
recognition of fine felt 















































The Golden Age 


Children’s happiness and_ children’s 
health go hand in hand. Anything 
which may serve this double end is to 
be welcomed. Pre-eminent among 
such services is the ‘* All-Gas” Nursery. 
For there the nurse is independent and free to 
devote herself to her real duties ; the nurseries 


and sincere workman- 
ship, will teil him more 
about Stetson quality 
than a volume of words. 


are bright and warm; the children’s bath is, as 
it should be, a jolly affair for all concerned. 


Write for the free illustrated leaflet “ Health and Comfort in the 


Nursery” which describes the service gas can render in your nursery. 
Stetson Hats wherever 


well-dressed gentlemen The All « Gas N ur sery 


congregate. ss the 


Happy. Healthy, Nursery 


You are sure to see 


es 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY, U.S.A. 
Office and Showrooms (Wholesale) 
70, New Bond Street, London, ,W.1 
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PLAYER'S 
AVY CUT 


Sobhaceo & Cr earettes 


Cigarettes 


Made from fine quality Virginian 
Tobacco and sold in two strengths. 
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The brand of historic lineage. 
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Tobacco 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 
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MILD (Gold Leaf) 
100 for 5/10; 50 for 2/11 
24 for 1/5; 12 for 84d. 


MEDIUM 
Per oz. 100 for 4/8; 50 fr 2/5 
WHITE LABEL 103d 20 for 114d.; 10 for 6d. 


he FMD GEO OID 


GOLD LEAF - ) Ber oz 
MEDIUM-_ - 1/- 
TAWNY- - J 
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PETER DAWSON, Ltd., 
82, Great Clyde Street, 
GLASGOW. 


47 wm Coase Al b : “we) London Ofice: LION HOUSE, 
vos ne " : py 29-30, Tower Hill, LONDON, E.C.3 


Sold by all Tobacconists and Stores 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
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¥ (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND 


TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST, 
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The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies Europe and the United State of America. 











FINE BRITISH RESCUE WORK AT THE WRECK OF A GERMAN LINER: THROWING A ROPE 


TO ONE OF THE CAPSIZED BOATS OF THE 


The Hamburg-Amerika liner ‘* Hammonia,” which left Vigo on September 9 for 
Havana and Vera Cruz, sent out S.O.S. signals the next day saying that she was 
There were said to have been S57 people on board 

365 passengers and 192 crew. The Union Castle liner ‘* Kinfauns Castle,’’ which 
the signals, rushed to the rescue and saved 385, and several more 
took off others. A gale and heavy seas made the task difficult, 


sinking 80 miles out at sea. 


picked up 
British ships 


} 


“HAMMONIA.” 


were drowned, 


The only Englishman on 


including some who jumped overboard 
board her, Mr. W. H. Jubb, 
Describing the scenes after reaching Southampton in 
‘ Boats were lowered to get 


number of people 
from the * Hammonia.” 
acted with great gallantry. 
the ‘ Kinfauns Castle,’’ he away with 
and children, but some were smashed by the violence of the storm, and two others 
Further the wreck are given on page 417. 


and a 


said: women 


capsized photographs of 


PHOTOGRAPH BY FARRINGDON Proto Co. 
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A THEATRICAL manager recently insisted on 
4 introducing Chinese labour into the theatrical 
profession. He insisted on having real Chinamen to 
take the part of Chinese servants; and some actors 
scem to have resented it—as I think, very reasonably. 
A distinguished actress, who-is clever enough to know 
better, defended it on the ground that nothing must 
interfere with the perfection of a work of art. I 
dispute the moral thesis in any case; and Nero 
would no doubt have urged it in defence of having 
real deaths in the amphitheatre. I do not admit in 
any case that the artist can be entirely inditferent to 
hunger and unemployment, any more than to lions or 
boiling oil. But, as a matter of fact, there is no need 
to raise the moral question, because the case is equally 
strong in relation to the artistic question. I do not 
think that a Chinese character being represented by 
a Chinese actor is the finishing touch to the perfection 
of a work of art. I think it is the last and lowest 
phase of the vulgarity that is called realism. It is in 
the same style and taste 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


The irony grew more intense when the newspapers 
that had insisted on Chinamen because they could not 
help being Chinamen began to praise them with 
admiration and astonishment because they looked 
Chinese. This opens up a speculation so complex and 
contradictory that I do not propose to follow it, for 
I am interested here not in the particular incident but 
in the general idea. It will be a sufficient statement 
of the fundamental fact of all the arts if I say simply 
that I do not believe in the resemblance. I do not 
believe that a Chinaman does look like a Chinaman. 
That is, I do not believe that any Chinaman will 
necessarily look like the Chinaman—the Chinaman in 
the imagination of the artist and the interest of the 
crowd. We ‘all know the fable of the man who 
imitated a pig, and his rival who was hooted by the 
crowd because he could only produce what was (in 
fact) the squeak of a real pig. The crowd was per- 
fectly right. The crowd was a crowd of very pene- 
trating and philosophical art critics. They had come 


of an author who is an artist, he will be wise if he 
confides it to an actor who is also an artist. He will 
be much wiser to confide it to an actor than to an 
Arab. The actor, being a fellow-countryman and a 
fellow-artist, may bring out what the author thinks 
the Arab stands for; whereas the real Arab might be 
a particular individual who at that particular moment 
refused to stand for anything of the sort, or for any- 
thing at all. The principle is a general one; and I 
mean no disrespect to China in the porcine parallel, 
or in the figurative association of pigs and pig-tails. 


But, as a matter of fact, the argument is especially 
apt in the case of China. For I fear that China is 
chiefly interesting to most of us as the other end of 
the world. It is valued as something far-off, and 
therefore fantastical, like a kingdom in the clouds of 
sunrise. It is not the very real virtues of the Chinese 
tradition—its stoicism, its sense of honour, its ancient 
peasant cults—that most people want to put into a 
play. It is the ordinary 
romantic feeling about 





as the triumphs on which, 
I believe, some actor-man- 
agers have prided them- 
selves: the triumphs of 
having real silver for 
goblets or real jewels for 
crowns. That is not the 
spirit of a perfect artist, 
but rather of a_ purse- 
proud parvenu. The per- 
fect artist would be he 
who could put on a crown 
of gilt wire or tinsel and 
make us feel he was a king. 


Moreover, if the princi- 
ple is to be extended from 
properties to persons, it is 
not easy to see where the 
principle can stop. If we 
are to insist on real Asiatics 
to act ‘‘ Chu Chin Chow,” 
why not insist on real 
Venetians to act ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice "’ ? 
We did experiment re- 
cently, and I believe very 
successfully, in having the 
Jew acted by a real Jew. 
But I hardly think we 
should like to make it a 
rule that nobody must be 
allowed to act Shylock 
unless he can prove his 
racial right to call upon 
his father Abraham. Must 
the characters of Macbeth 
and Macduff only be re- 
presented by men with 








something remote and ex- 
travagant, like the Mar- 
tians or the Man in the 
Moon. It is perfectly rea- 
sonable to have that ro- 
mantic feeling in modera- 
tion, like other amuse- 
ments. But it is not 
reasonable to expect the 
remote person to feel re- 
mote from himself, or the 
man at the other end of 
the world not to feel it as 
this end. We must not 
ask the outlandish Oriental 
to feel outlandish, or a 
Chinaman to be astonished 
at being Chinese. If, there- 
fore, the literary artist has 
the legitimate literary pur- 
pose of expressing the 
mysterious and alien at- 
mosphere which China im- 
plics to him, he will pro- 
bably do it much better 
with the aid of an actor 


course, I am not criticis- 
ing the particular details 
of the particular perform- 
ance, of which I know 
little or nothing. I do not 
know the circumstances ; 
and under the circum- 
stances, for all I know, the 
experiment may have been 
very necessary or very suc- 
cessful. I merely protest 








names like Macpherson 
and Macnab? Must the 
Prince of Denmark always 
be in private life a Dane ? 
Must we import a crowd 
of Greeks before we are 
allowed to act “ Troilus 
and Cressida,"’ or a mob of 
real Egyptians to form the 
background of “ Antony and Cleopatra”? Will it 
be necessary to kidnap an African gentleman out of 
Africa, by the methods of the slave trade, and force 
Lim into acting Othello? It was rather foolishly 
suggested at one time that our allies in Japan might 
be offended at the fantastic satire of ‘‘ The Mikado.” 
As a matter of fact, the satire of ‘‘ The Mikado "’ is not 
at all directed against Japanese things, but exclusively 
against English things. But I certainly think there 
might be some little ill-feeling in Japan if gangs of 
Japanese coolics were shipped across two continents 
merely in order to act in it. If once this singular rule 
be recognised, a dramatist will certainly be rather shy 
of introducing Zulus or Red Indians into his dramas, 
owing to the dithculty in securing appropriate dramatic 
talent. He will hesitate before making his hero an 
Eskimo, He will abandon his intention of seeking his 
heroine in the Sandwich Islands. If he were to insist 
on introducing real cannibals, it seems possible that 
they might insist on introducing real cannibalism. 
This would be quite in the spirit of Nero and all the 
art critics of the Roman realism of the amphitheatre. 
But surely it would be putting almost too perfect a 
finishing touch to the perfection of a work of art. 
That kind of finishing touch is a little too finishing. 


“WE HAVE TO SETTLE WITH 


there not to hear an ordinary pig, which they could 
hear by poking in any ordinary pig-sty. They had 
come to hear how the voice of the pig affects the 
immortal mind and spirit of man; what sort of satire 
he would make of it; what sort of fun he can get out 
of it; what sort of exaggeration he feels to be an 
exaggeration of its essence, and not of its accidents. 
In other words, they had come to hear a squeak, but 
the sort of squeak which expresses what a man thinks 
of a pig—not the vastly inferior squeak which only 
expresses what a pig thinks of a man. I have myself 
a poetical enthusiasm for pigs, and the paradise of my 
fancy is one where the pigs have wings. But it is 
only men, especially wise men, who discuss whether 
pigs can fly; we have no particular proof that pigs 
ever discuss it. Therefore the actor who imitated the 
quadruped may well have put into his squeak some- 
thing of the pathetic cry of one longing for the 
wings of the dove. The quadruped himself might 
express no such sentiment; he might appear, and 
generally does appear, singularly unconscious of his 
own lack of feathers. But the same principle is 
true of things more dignified than the most dignified 
porker, though clad in the most superb plumage. If 
a vision of a stately Arab has risen in the imagination 


THE VERY BAD INTERNAL FRIENDS OF OUR COUNTRY”: GENERAL 
MULCAHY (SECOND FROM LEFT) SPEAKING AT THE FIRST MEETING OF THE IRISH FREE STATE PARLIAMENT. 
The first meeting of the Irish Free State Parliament was held in Dublin on September 9. 
Anti-Treaty party present, created a scene, by demanding whether the assembly was Dail Eireann or a Partition Parliament, and 
had to be ejected. Professor Michael Hayes was elected to the Chair. General Mulcahy, the Minister of Defence, said that they 
had to settle with “the internal- enemies, or very bad_ internal friends,” of their country. 
W. T. Cosgrave was elected President of the Dail and the Provisional Government. 

right in the front row, announced his intention of restoring order and repressing crime.—{Photograph by L.N.A.] 


Mr. Ginnell, the only member of the 


On his motion, Acting-President 
Mr. Cosgrave, who is seen on the extreme 


against a theory of drama- 
tic truth, urged in defence 
of the dramatic experi- 
ment, which seems to me 
calculated to falsify the 
whole art of the drama. It 
is founded on exactly the 
same fallacy as that of the 
infant in Stevenson’s nur- 
sery rhyme, who thought that the Japanese children 
must suffer from home-sickness through being always 
abroad in Japan. 


This brings us very near to an old and rather 
threadbare theatrical controversy, about whether 
staging should be simple or elaborate. I do not mean 
to begin that argument all over again. What is 
really wanted is not so much the simple stage- 
manager as the simple spectator. In a very real sense, 
what is wanted is the simple critic, who would be in 
truth the most subtle critic. The healthy human 
instincts in these things are at least as much spoiled 
by sophistication in the stalls as by elaboration on 
the stage. A really simple mind would enjoy a 
simple scene—and also a gorgeous scene. A popular 
instinct, to be found in all folklore, would know well 
enough when the one or the other was appro- 
priate. But what is involved here is not the whole 
of that sophistication, but only one particular 
sophistry, and against that sophistry we may well 
pause to protest. It is the critical fallacy of cutting 
off a real donkey's head’ to put it on Bottom the 
Weaver; when the head is symbolical, and in that case 
more appropriate to-the critic than to the actor. 
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iti PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PHoToGRaPHs BY RvussELL, VANDYK, ARMY AND Navy AUXILIARY Stores, Etitiott AND Fry, C.N., Sport AND GENERAL, MEDRINGTON, BARRATT, ToPicaL, MEuRissE, AND Downey. 
































i ON PSYCHO-ANALYSIS ‘ 
AND CHILD HUMOUR: 
DR. C. W. KIMMINS. 
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; SPEAKER AT HULL, ON WEATHER © 
PROF. SIR C. SHERRINGTON. recone SOS cso = : : os = CYCLES: SIR W. BEVERIDGE. 
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ON VITAMINS AND DIET: PROF. J. Vg 3. | ON FISHERIES OLD AND NEW: 
DRUMMOND. ; ae PROF. W. GARSTANG. 




















A FAMOUS JOCKEY AND TRAINER : 
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! NEW HEAD OF THE IRISH FRE 
i STATE: MR. W. T. COSGRAVE. 
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j A GREAT FRENCH PAINTER: bd POET, TRAVELLER, AND AGITATOR : > 4 A FAMOUS INDIAN RULING PRINCE : pad THE NEW BISHOP OF MADRAS: ; 
THE LATE M. LEON BONNAT. i THE LATE MR. W. S. BLUNT. ; THE LATE MAHARAJAH OF JAIPUR. THE RT. REV. E.H. M. WALLER. | 
| 4 te tl ile ssc L 
'< At the British Association meeting at Hull, the new President, Sir Charles the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company Mr. John Osborne rode in 3 sonsecu- 
Sherrington, Professor of Physiology at Oxford and President of the Royal tive Derbies, and won in 18649 Sir Charles Ryall was senior surgeon of the 
‘ Society. gave his address on ‘‘Some Aspects of Animal Mechanism.” Dr. C. W. Cancer Hospital Miss C. Hartley is the first woman who (as Mayor of South 

Kimmins spoke on psycho analysis in the school and humour in children Sir port) has officially welcomed a Trade Union Congress Mr. aaa Sweetse: 
* Wilham Beveridge. Director of the London School of Economics, opened a dis- Yale, beat Mr. Chick Evans in the final of the U.S Amateur Golf Champion. 
cussion on weather cycles in relation to agriculture and industry Prof. J. ship M. Léon Bonnat is seen in our photograph painting his portrait f 
j Drummond, of University College, London, discussed vitamins and diet, and M. Jean Richepin Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt will be chiefly remembered as a 

: Prof. Walter Garstang, of the University of Leeds, lectured on fisheries. -- poet. He was a champion of Nationalism, in Egypt, India, and Ireland. 
' F.C. Eve, of Hull, expounded the law of Katergy, a new term meaning The Maharajah of Jaipur had reigned since 1880 Bishop Waller is at present 






downward flow of energy. Sir George Macdonogh has become adviser to Bishop in Tinnevelly and Madura, 
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THE BEAUTY OR THE LONDON HOME: 


A STUDY IN THE ART OF INTERIOR DECORATION. 

















YOBERT ADAM, rumour says, was in love with 
Lady Home when he built her wonderful 
mansion in Portman Square. This being so, he put 


“er? @ 


through a door on to the rather narrow back stair- 
way. As a matter of fact, in this case a lift is fixed 
up the aperture in the centre of these lesser stairs. 
On the ground floor is 
a huge dining-room looking 
on to the good-sized square 
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garden at the back. At right- 
angles to this, and parallel with 
the street, isthe morning-room. 
What is now Lord Islington’s 
sitting-room looks gardenwards, 
and communicates with the 
dining-room through a small 
and completely round room. 

The ceiling designs in the 
morning-room and the dining- 
room are extraordinarily lovely, 
and the inlet pictures all 
through the house are the work 
of Angelica Kauffmann. In 
the morning-room these pic- 
tures are of sepia tints, and 
there is one over the mantel- 
piece. The Islingtons have 
hung on the walls of this room 
a number of valuable pic- 
tures—three Reynolds, a couple 
of Lelys, and so on; there is 
just the right amount of large 
antique furniture to show up 
the room's beauty. 

Double doors lead from this 
drawing -room-like morning- 
room into the dining-room, and 
open on to the centre of a 
beautiful half-circle which forms 
the wall opposite the windows. 
On either hand of the doors 
is a rounded alcove with a 
mahogany waist-high sideboard 
built in. One is the hot-plate 
cupboard and the other is for 
wine, and it is in such details 
as the inside of these side- 
boards and their beautiful little 
handles that one sees the im- 
mense amount of thought that 








SHOWING THE INLET ALCOVE SIDEBOARDS DESIGNED BY ROBERT ADAM 
FOR LADY HOME—ONE A HOT-PLATE CUPBOARD, THE OTHER FOR WINE: 
THE DINING-ROOM OF 20, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


into it the best he had in him. The eighteenth- 
century house (1775) is of the most perfect proportions, 
and to this day singularly unaltered; its ceilings, 
walls, and fireplaces have the most delicate tracery, 
and the famous architect-artist considered even the 
smallest details, such as a hot-plate cupboard within 
one of the inlet dining-room sideboards. 

After Lady Home's day, 20, Portman Square 
became the residence of the Dukes of Newcastle ; then 
it passed to the possession of Sir Gabriel Goldsmid, 
and it was from Miss Goldsmid, who had lived in it 
for twenty-five years, that its present owners, Lord 
and Lady Islington, bought it in 1918. Miss Goldsmid 
now lives in a rather smaller house in Portman Square, 
and Lord and Lady Islington have made the contents 
of their home worthy of such a lovely building. 

It is a great big house, even from the outside— 
indeed, it has an unusually large frontage, and one 
enters it by double doors of unstained oak. Within 
is a square outer hall tiled with black and white 
marble, the white predominating. In this hall, in 
adjacent cages, sit two parrots, the property of Lady 
Islington’s daughter, Miss Joan Poynder, and brought 
by her from New Zealand, of which Lord Islington 
was at one time Governor. The parrots have nothing 
special to do with a superb Adam house, but they 
strike a personal note in the rather austere grandeur 
of it all 

This outer hall communicates by a large doorway 
with another hall from which springs the great stone 
staircase, The staircase fills the lower part of a big, 
funnel-shaped aperture right up the house, crowned 
by a large Adam glass dome. ‘ Funnel-shaped "’ does 
not imply beauty, but in this case it should. The 
staircase starts as one and divides into two half-circles, 
each of which ends on the first floor landing, which is 
also in the form of a part circle. The stairs are of 
stone, and Lady Islington has had them polished ; 
the balustrades are of wrought-iron, with rams’ 
heads in their design, picked out in gilt. 

After arranging tor Lady Home and her guests 
to reach the great first-floor reception-rooms, Adam 
evidently did not think (and the same thing occurs in 
so many of his other houses) that they needed a stately 
staircase to their bed-rooms. The grand stairs end at 
the first floor, and to go higher one has to step 


Adam expended on this _par- 
ticular mansion. 

By the way, his original 
plans for 
it are 


No. L—LADY ISLINGTON’S ADAM HOUSE IN PORTMAN SQUARE. 


ceiling are little pictures of a dozen or more great 
men of science. 

To return to the great stone staircase, befor 
mentioned, the walls of it up to above the first-floor 
level are wood painted to represent rather bright 
brown marble; above that there are statues in 
niches; then it just stretches on and on up to the 
glass dome. 

Above the morning-room is the drawing-room, 
originally the music-room; and beside it, over thi 
hall, is a lesser drawing-room, which Lady Islington’s 
daughter uses as her room.- Over the dining-room 
and opening out of the drawing-room, is the big bali- 
room; beside that, and also looking on to the garden, 
is another little round room, like the one below ; ani 
out of that is Lady Islington’s boudoir. This boudoir 
originally known as “ Lady Home’s Etruscan bed- 
room,” has a little private staircase leading to the 
next floor. The Adam brothers, of course, gloried in 
doors, and their frameworks and all the rooms in this 
Portman Square house have more than their fair share 
of doors. So one of the doors in this one-time 
Etruscan bed-room, which looks just like its fellow 
doors, gives on to a little winding staircase which 
leads up to the room above. At present the staircase 
has its delicate bannister painted white, and its winding 
stairs carpeted with a charming and cheery blue 
carpet. ~ The mantelpiece of the boudoir is white 
marble, with a design of golden-brown Etruscan 
ladies inlaid. 

The ball-room floor and all the other reception-roun) 
floors are of polished oak. Builders and decorator 

_ tell Lady Islington that there is a great space between 
the different storeys of the house, and that a man can 
practically stand upright in it. 

The lift, with its encircling back and uppe1 
storey staircase, runs up the centre of the house, 


carefully hidden away behind highly polished 


mahogany doors. 

This Portman Square house is undoubtedly a thing 
of great beauty, not only in itself, but also because 
Lady Islington has furnished it with the most lovely 
things in just the right style. 

By the way, there are three most amusing avd 
comfortable little chairs in the drawing - room, made 
from Lady Islington’s own design-—copies of old- 
fashioned wing chairs, only child’s size and upholstered 
in brocade; they are one of the things which give 
to the house a feeling of ease and comfort..—F. H.-5. 


(See further Iliustrations on Pages 418-419 in this Nunwéers 





preserved ine the Soane Mu- 
seum, all most carefully labelled 
in a copper-plate handwriting — 
for instance, ‘‘ Design of a ceil- 
ing for the Front Parlor at 
Lady Home's in Portman 
Square,"’ “‘ Lady Home’s Back 
Parlor.” 

Well, Lady Islington has 
two dining-tables—one big, old, 
round mahogany which she 
bought from Miss Goldsmid, 
and a small round one in 
Chinese lacquer to seat about 
four or six people. The latter 
is used on ordinary occasions. 

It gives a very excellent 
effect to come into the room 
and look down its great length, 
only broken by the two com- 
paratively small tables, each 
standing on a Persian carpet, 
and with delicate little arm- 
chair dining chairs, wickerwork 
and wood, with red _ brocade 
cushion seats. 

The dining-room windows 
give on to the garden with a 
semi-circular portico; and at 
one time there must have been 
some street entrance to the 
garden, for an old housemaid, 
still employed in the house, 
can remember carriages driving 
up to this portico during the 
Goldsmid tenancy. 

Lord Islington’s sitting-room 
was called in Lady Home's time 
the Science Room, and it was 
her particular sitting - room. 
The mantelpiece — which, like 
all the mantelpieces, is of 








Tegan cameece meet 9 ‘ 1 








marble—has her coat-of-arms 
carved on it in the centre, and 
the paraphernalia of science 
around. On the centre of the 


“THE CEILING DESIGNS ARE EXTRAORDINARILY LOVELY": A CORNER OF 
THE DINING-ROOM, WITH LADY ISLINGTON’S SMALLER ROUND TABLE IN 


CHINESE LACQUER. 
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THRILLING RESCUES FROM A SINKING LINER: THE WRECKED “HAMMONIA.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FARRINGDON PHoto Co. 





























“WE SAW THE ‘HAMMONIA’ ON HER SIDE, SINKING, AND ALL ROUND HER OVERTURNED LIFEBOATS AND RAFTS "’: 
THE DOOMED GERMAN LINER, WITH BRITISH RESCUE SHIPS STANDING BY. 
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“ONE BOAT CAME ALONGSIDE PRACTICALLY FULL OF WATER .. . WITH LITTLE CHILDREN CLINGING PITIFULLY TOGETHER "’ : 

is ONE OF THE BOATS THAT WAS SMASHED AGAINST THE “KINFAUNS CASTLE"’ BY THE RAGING SEAS. 

There were tragic scenes and gallant acts of rescue at the wreck of the German Another member of the “ Kinfauns Castle" crew said: “One collapsible boat 

% liner ‘‘ Hammonia,"’ which (as mentioned on our front page) foundered on came alongside practically full of water, with about twenty people in it, and little 
September 9, 80 miles off Vigo. Captain E. W. Day, of the “ Kinfauns Castle," children nearly up to the neck in water clinging pitifully together.” It was 
an officer with a splendid record of war service and previous life-saving, said on stated that about thirty of those on board the “ Hammonia” were lost. Among 

reaching Southampton with 385 of the survivors: “‘ We hurried to the scene in a the ships mentioned as taking part in the work of rescue were the “ Euclid,” 
heavy gale, and saw the ‘Hammonia’ on her side, sinking, and all around her “Darro,” “Soldier Prince,"’ *‘* Boldway," ‘City of Chester,” and “City of 
overturned lifeboats and rafts with men, women, and children clinging to them Valencia." During the war the ‘“ Kinfauns Castle,” as an armed cruiser, took 





We got out eight lifeboats, and the sailors eagerly volunteered for rescue work.” part in the attack on the ‘‘ KOnigsberg"’ in the Rufigi River 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE LONDON 








HOME: No. I.-~ }) 


PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY 
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WITH A FLOOR OF POLISHED OAK, LIKE ALL THE RECEPTION-ROOMS : 
OPENING OUT OF THE DRAWING-ROOM, SHOWING THE EXQUISITE WALL DECORATION. 





THE GREAT BALL-ROOM, 











BEARING WITNESS TO THE OWNER’S LOVE 
BY LADY ISLINGTON'S DAUGHIF 
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England,” as the poet calls them— have often been pictured and recorded, but it is sometimes forgotten that London also has its ‘stately homes,” which 


_— =e | 
r ; 
‘ a } : 
FILLING “THE LOWER PART OF A BIG FUNNEL-SHAPED APERTURE RIGHT ORIGINALLY KNOWN AS “LADY HOME’S ETRUSCAN BED-ROOM,"" WITH A 
UP THE HOUSE": THE GREAT STONE STAIRCASE. DOOR OPENING ON TO A LITTLE PRIVATE STAIRCASE: THE BOUDOIR. & ° g 
L<IYYaa Va : 
iv 
We begin in this number a series of illustrated articles dealing with beautiful London houses. The great mansions of the country—‘‘the stately homes of - 


are equally worthy of celebration. Among our great domestic architects there have been none more famous than the brothers Adam, of whose work there are ‘on 


many examples to be found in London. One of the most perfect is that which is here illustrated, No. 20, Portman Square, now the residence of Lord and 
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LADY ISLINGTON’S PERFECT ADAM HOUSE. 


‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws.” 
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ma OF BOOKS: A LESSER DRAWING-ROOM USED “O<c ORIGINALLY USED AS THE MUSIC ROOM, IN LADY HOME’S DAY: A CORNER OF LADY ISLINGTON’S 
“agen LOVE THE HON, JOAN DICKSON-POYNDER. Te MAGNIFICENT DRAWING-ROOM AT 20, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
AUGHTEP } 
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‘ | WITH ITS LOVELY CEILING, AND INLET PICTURES BY ANGELICA KAUFFMANN : DECORATED WITH CLASSICAL WALL PAINTINGS AND STATUES IN NICHES: 
# THE MORNING ROOM, HUNG WITH WORKS BY REYNOLDS AND LELY. Y ld THE UPPER PART OF THE GREAT STAIRCASE, UNDER THE DOME. 
& YS 4 C34 





Lady Islington. Lord Islington, formerly known as Sir John Dickson-Poynder, was raised to the Peerage in 1910, the year in which he became Governor of New 
Zealand. He has also been Under-Secretary for the Colonies and for India. His only child is the Hon. Joan Dickson-Poynder. As mentioned in the article 





on another page, her two pet parrots, which she brought from New Zealand, ‘* strike a personal note in the rather austere grandeur" of the house. There is 





ere are 


2 touch of romance in the story of its origin, for rumour says that Robert Adam was in love with Lady Home, for whom he built it. 
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THE WHITEHAVEN DISASTER; ROYAL MOURNERS; AND OTHER OCCASIONS. 


PuorocraPus BY I.B., SPORT AND GENERAL, PHOTOPRESS, AND Topical. 




































PRINCESS ARTHUR OF THE BOY GOLF CHAMPION: H. S. MITCHELL APPROACHING POISON GAS FOR RATS: AN OPERATOR WITH RESPIRA- 


RETURNING TO SOUTH AFRICA: 
TION APPARATUS UNCLOSING A SHIP’S VENTILATOR, 


CONNAUGHT SEEN OFF AT WATERLOO BY THE DUKE. THE SIXTH GREEN AT ASCOT. 












































RESCUE-WORK AFTER THE EXPLOSION IN THE WHITEHAVEN COLLIERY: MINERS MILITARY HONOURS FOR MINERS KILLED IN THE WHITEHAVEN PIT DISASTER: 
ABOUT TO DESCEND THE S!iAFT TO SEARCH FOR MISSING COMRADES. THE FUNERAL OF 10 OF THE 39 VICTIMS, ESCORTED BY THE 5tx BORDER REGIMENT. 
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4 
THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE MEMORIAL THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR AT THE MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR THE LATE MOURNING HER SISTER-IN-LAW: QUEEN 
SERVICE FOR THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY: DUCHESS OF ALBANY: HERR STHAMER (EXTREME LEFT) LEAVING ST. MARY ALEXANDRA (RIGHT), WITH PRINCESS VIC- 

H.R.H. LEAVING ST. MARY ABBOT’S. ABBOT’'S, KENSINGTON, AFTER THE CEREMONY. TORIA, LEAVING ‘st. MARY ABBOT’S. 

7 
Princess Arthur of Connaught recently left London to rejoin her husband, Prince , of the Whitehaven Colliery, where the workings run far under the sea, thirty-nine ‘ 
Arthur, the Governor-General of South Africa, at Pretoriaa——The Boys’ Golf men lost their lives, uding a young mining student, Mr. Michael Fell, son of J 
Championship was won at Ascot, on September 9, by H. S. Mitchell (Sandwich), | the Vicar of Holy Trinity, Whitehaven. The work of recovering the bodies was | 
who beat W. Greenfield (Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne) in the final, long and arduous, owing to falls in the pit. The funeral of ten of the victims 
over 36 holes, by 4 up and 2 to play.——A new method of exterminating rats took place at Hensingham on the 8th, and those of eight others elsewhere.—— ’ 
and other vermin has been devised by the Mining Engineering Company, of A: memorial service for the late Duchess of Albany was held at St. Mary Abbot's, 
Sheffield. Ships are fumigated with prussic acid poison gas, and our photograph Kensington, on September 8. Among the members of the Royal Family present 
shows the S.S. ‘‘Cumberland" at Tilbury after being so treated. An operator, were the Prince of Wales, Queen Alexandra, Princess Victoria, Princess Louise, 
wearing a respiration apparatus, is seen unstopping one of the ventilators, closed Duchess of Argyll, and Princess Beatrice. Many members of the Diplomatic 
during the process.-—-In the terrible explosion on September 5 in the Haig Pit Corps also attended the ceremony, including the German Ambassador. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF “BRIDGE”? SMYRNA—THE CITY OF THE MOMENT. 
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IN THE CITY JUST CAPTURED BY THEIR COMPATRIOTS: A GROUP — BIRTHPLACE : } 
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OF VEILED TURKISH WOMEN IN THE STREETS OF SMYRNA. j ‘ OF HOMER: SMYRNA -A DISTANT VIEW OF THE BAY. ie | 
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a. aneneee — ent nnn : : —— — papers — - — =| | 
i} “IT IS FIRMLY BELIEVED THAT THE GAME OF ‘BRIDGE WAS ORIGINALLY INVENTED AND FIRST PLAYED UNDER THE SHADOW OF MOUNT PAGUS, i 
4 ; | WHICH DOMINATES SMYRNA": A GENERAL VIEW OVER THE ROOFS OF THE CITY WHICH HAS FALLEN TO KEMAL PASHA. 
' 1} Se Sa ma a ' 
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¢ Smyrna, which fell to the Turks under Kemal Pasha on September 9, is a very decided to reduce them from twelve to ten---and, indeed, before the P tland 
} ancient city, with a stirring history. Among its many claims to distinction, Club had ever heard of bridge at all.". We may recall that bridge was first 
Pa) necluding that (which it contested with six rival cities) of being the birthplace introduced into Britain, by Lord Brougham, at the Portland Club in 1894, and 
| i of Homer, is one of more immediate interest that may be new to most of our auction bridge at the Bath Club in 19)7 A form of bridge was played in 
readers. A writer in the * Times" says: ‘It is firmly believed by many, and Constantinople in 1860, and thence it foun! its way tc Alexandria, and later 
, on apparently good grounds, that the game of bridge was originally invented to the French clubs of the Riviera It appeared in Paris about 1892. An 
and first played under the shadow of Mount Pagus, which dominates Smyrna early variety of the game was known in Holland, and another in Russia, under 
and is crowned by interesting mediaval ruins. Certain it is that ‘no trumps’ the name of yeralash During the war the Gulf of Smyrna was blockaded by 
scored ten per trick for whole decades in Smyrna before the Portland Club British war-ships, and several went there recently to protect British interests. 
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Besi of the Book 





CHINA’S MOST INDEPENDENT PROVINCE: 


ahs & 


47 UNNAN, most southerty and most inherently 
Y mdependent of the Provinces of Clnna, and 

capital, Yunnan Fon, are a cumosity-shop oi liie, 
: jumbie of anachronisms, glamour and gimme, a 
giut of the rags and bones of the East, with fragments 
the baked meats and werding-garments of the 
[t had three “ gates '’—two by way of China, one 
‘hrough Burmah: now it has a fourth, by rail from 
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THE MAN PLAYING THE WOMAN WITH HIS FEET 
“CAMOUFLAGED” INTO THE CHARACTERISTIC SMALL 
FEET: THE HERO AND HEROINE (RICHT) OF A 
CHINESE DRAMA. 
Women are not allowed to act Men playing women’s réies learn 
to walk, run, skip and dance on the tips of their toes. The little 
Chinese shoe is fixed om the wearer's toe and his heel is cleverly 
carnouflaged 
Photograph from” In and Round Yunnan Fou” ; by Courtesy of the 
Author and of the Publishers, Mesers. William Heinemann, Lid. 


Hai-Phong, chief port of Tonking, an enterprise made 
possible by the ingenuity and engineering skill of 
the French. It is true that the journey is one of 
three days, punctuated by nights “' at the halt,” and 
that the line is, of necessity, so twisty-and-turny 
that it induces “ sea-sickness’’ ; but the scenic effects 
are well worth the troubled experience, and the end 
is of unusual interest. After all, the whole thing is 
a triumph of man over nature and, at least, a great 
deal better than the customary travel in a land 
whose ‘ Celestial ’’ masters never mend or broaden 
a road, nor make a new one, arguing—if they think 
about it at all, which is doubtful—that what has been 
good enough for centuries past is good enough for the 
present generation. Even the food and the fumes 
are forgiven by those who have suffered the other 
methods : and the “ eats "’ are served, to put it politely, 
promiscuously ; while, as to the smoke, well, it can 
only be likened to that of certain sections of the 
Underground as they were in the bad old days— 
“one could not swallow for some little time after 
passing through a tunnel. The smoke rushed in 
by all the windows choking and blinding you. Or- 
<linary engine smoke is bad enough, but the coal which 
is burnt along this railway comes from the mines of 
Yunnan and is full of sulphur. It suffocates you, so 
that you can hardly breathe, much less swallow dry 
bread or tough chicken,” 

In time, however, grey-tiled roofs come into view 
and the Victory Towers. It is Yunnan Fou, first 
known to a European, in the romantic person of 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, in 1272, and called Yachi; 
later familiar to exploring English and French; 
now in the latter's sphere of influence, although very 
much under the personal direction of the potent 
and enlightened General Tsai, who entered it with 
the Revolutionary Army in those epoch-marking 
eleven-years-ago, and took over from the Viceroy, 
Ly Kinh Che, who did not find it vital to avoid the 
enemy, as did the beaten Tu-Wen-Hsieu, of Mussul- 


*“ Ie and Rouni Vunnan Fou." By Gabrielle M. Vassal. 
Illustrated. (Heinemann; 108, 6d, net), 
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nan Taii-Fou, im ré73. “ The imperial Government 
lau womisett u spare the town ou i surrendered 


inconditionaily Nithout any ilusiom as to fhe 
ates which awaited the members of bis family he 
mt them ail to death. Then he dressed himself in 
is ochest robes and ascended am improvised throne 
iecoratett with curtains of golden yellow which is the 
smbiem of sovereign power. The crowd acclaimed him 
tor a last time and he was berne through the un- 
violated door of the Citadel in order to give himself 
ip to Fu-Sai. When the Chinese Governor saw 
the pracession advancing he could net control his 
great jov. He signalled to the chair-bearers to stop 
n order that he might triumph over the spectacle of 
the vanquished enemy. As there was no movement 
within the chair he himself flung aside the gold 
wrocade curtains. Tu-Wen-Hsiew was dead. Before 
crossing the ramparts of Tali-Fow he had taken a 
g0ison composed of opmm vinegar and peacock’s 
dung wich had done its work.’ 

But, to more recent days. See the Chinese fighting- 
Men in the making at Yunnan Fou. Mme. Vassal 
describes it thus: “ The parade ground was not with- 
out disadvantages, however, for between 5 and 6 
every morning soidiers arrived for drill. In Europe 
one hears only the vowe of the officer as he shouts 
his commands, but Chinese soldiers repeat the com- 
mands in chorus. They mark time with their voices 
as energetically as with them feet. I could hardly 
believe at first that the cries were human; they 
resembied rather the barking of dogs, but, when I 
saw the men's wide open mouths and how their heads 
and bodies were shaken as they emitted the sounds, 
it did not nvuch astonish me... . They were trained 
on the Japanese method. Some of the new recruits 
had no idea of marching or of any disciplined move- 
ment whatever. It is true that they were probably 
wearing boots for the first time in their lives. . . . The 
non-commissioned officers smacked their faces, kicked 
them, or occasionally hit them with a strap if they 
were too stupid or clumsy, but without brutality.” 

Little less was to be expected of an ancient people 
bred in a tradition of such manners, a nation, now 
in the meiting-pot, whose passions are still elemental, 
whose craze for education and the passing of exams., 
even in the seventieth or eightieth year, is linked in 
many cases with a natural cruelty, a state of mind 
which makes them welcome such spectacles, fortunately 
rare, as that which was the culmination of a native 
theatrical entertainment witnessed sickeningly and 
out of politeness rather than desire by Dr. Vassal and 
his wife and party. 

First, Jet it be noted, by the way, that on the 
Chinese stage there are no women: “a century or 
two ago they were forbidden to act at all: it was 
considered not only immoral for the women them- 
selves but also im- 





IN AND ROUND YUNNAN FOU.* 


on the wearer’s toe and his heel is cleverly camou- 

But to return to the “‘ Guignolism.’’ The wicked 
woman of the story flung herself from a high table 
on to the floor and so came to Hell, a victim to the 
monsters who are the Devils of the nether world. 
Then followed painfully realistic representations of 
a series of elaborately fiendish tortures. Men were 


beaten till they shrieked for mercy and were bound. 


on boards spiked with sharp nails. Tongues were 
cut out; noses were sliced off; and eyes and ears. 
Children were dropped into fire; and ‘‘ a few decapi- 
tations finished the evening. Men were forced down 
on their knees, their necks placed over blocks of wood 
and their heads severed by a single stroke of the 
executioner’s sword, the bodies rolling in one direction, 
the heads in another, a most mystifying and clever 
trick.” 

All was illusion, of course, but what an entertain- 
ment! Little wonder that the Europeans were not 
in at the finish ! 

Other ‘“‘curios’’ are many. Let the collector 
exhibit at least one other. Mme. Vassal asked her 
Annamese woman guide why the cats had collars and 
were chained up like dogs. ‘‘ There was one in every 
shop and generally miauling piteously. Though fat 
and well kept they were very ordinary animals of no 
intrinsic value. ... Ti Ba’s explanation was that 
cats acted as charms to the merchant who possessed 
them; good cats bringing their owner good and 
plentiful custom. The older a cat, the more efficient 
was it in bringing good luck to the merchant... . 
The Chinese have no real faith in the deities of their 
temples nor in the efficacy of genuflexions nor of 
burning prayers (slips of coloured paper inscribed 
with Chinese characters) but they feel that at any 
rate these things can do no harm and wish to be on 
the safe side. They desire to appease spirits and 
genii in case they chance to exist and might wreak 
vengeance upon them. But they are at bottom in- 
credulous and only fulfil such rites through long 
custom just as we might avoid crossing our knives, 
walking under a ladder or sitting down thirteen to 
a meal.” 

Add : the fish pagoda, ‘‘ thus named because it is 
built on a pond or rather a small lake which teems 
with carp and gold fish. Visitors and pilgrims after 
their devotions before the altar never fail to go and 
sit or kneel on the semi-circular stone seat overlooking 
the water and gaze down over the balustrade at the 
myriads of fish. Here one finds the inevitable old 
woman with her stall and for a cent you can buy a 
big round biscuit and for a sapek a handful of tiny 
dried flowers. The fish prefer these flowers—if they 
are flowers—to anything else and when a handful is 
thrown to them (being very light they spread out 





moral for the specta- 
tors to hear virtuous 
words and _ witness 
virtuous deeds through 
the medium of cha- 
racters so much de- 
spised in real life, the 
idea no doubt being 
that such worthless 
women should not be 
the means of inspiring 
sympathy and exhort- 
ing to piety.” 

Of one of the ersatz 
actresses, Mme. Vassal 
writes: ‘Her quick 
and agile movements 
as she begged for 
mercy or indignantly 
denied the crime of 
which she was accused 
were astonishing when 
her dress, swinging 
aside, disclosed to us 
her tiny feet. They 














were not more than 
three inches long and 
though perhaps not 
smaller than many 
others, yet we had 
seen no one possessed of such small extremities who 
did not hobble along like a cripple. 

“Then I remembered that no Chinese woman is 
ever allowed on the stage and that this must be a 
man taking a woman's part. I enquired how the 
small feet were engineered and was told that men 
who wish to train for women's réles must learn to 
walk, run, skip, and dance on the tips of their toes 
like ballet dancers. The little Chinese shoe is fixed 





IN CHINA'S MOST INDEPENDENT PROVINCE: THE COUNTRYSIDE NEAR YUNNAN FOU. 


Photograph from“ In and Round Yunnan Fou" ; by Courtesy of the Author and of the Publishers, 
Messrs. William Heinemann, Lid. 


over a large surface) all we could see was a mass 
of wide, black, open mouths. The carp is never 
eaten by the Chinese; it is a bold and very 
strong fish capable of swimming up stream and 
probably for this reason has become symbolic of 
the male child.” 

We put on our~coat of ceremony to greet Mme. 
Vassal. She presents a varied, well-chosen “ col- 
lection '' which cannot fail to attract. 
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THE AIR AS RACE-COURSE: THE WINNING OF THE KING'S CUP. 


PHoToGRAPHS BY L.N.A., C.N., AND TOPICAL. 
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INCLUDING MR. F. P. RAYNHAM (THIRD FROM LEFT, STANDING), WHO CAME 
IN SECOND : SOME OF THE PILOTS WHO COMPETED IN THE AIR RACE. 





THE FINISH : MR. F. L. BARNARD, WINNER (BY LEFT END OF WING FACING 
CAMERA), CONGRATULATED ON LANDING, WHILE MR. RAYNHAM TAXIS UP. 
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CROYDON AERODROME AS AN “EPSOM” OF THE AIR: THE CROWD WATCHING MR. F. L. BARNARD’S MACHINE COMING IN FIRST IN THE 810-MILE 
AIR RACE ROUND BRITAIN, HAVING FLOWN FROM GLASGOW AT 130 MILES AN HOUR, 












































A LADY “OWNER” WHO COMPLETED THE COURSE AS PASSENGER : 
LADY ANNE SAVILE AND HER PILOT, FLYING-OFFICER L. HAMILTON. 








SIR S. INSTONE (OWNER), AND LT.-COL. MOORE-BRABAZON (JUDGE). 
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THE KING’S CUP PRESENTED: (L. TO R.) MR. F. L. BARNARD (PILOT) 
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The great Circuit of Britain air handicap for the King’s Cup, from London to 
Glasgow and back, was won on September 9 by Mr. F. L. Barnard, who came in 
first at Croydon Aerodrome, followed within twelve minutes by Mr. F. P. Raynham 
(second) and Mr. A. J. Cobham (third). The course was from Croydon to Glasgow 
(394 miles), by way of Birmingham and .Newtastle-on-Tyne, and back via Man- 
chester and Bristol (416 miles), a distance of 810 miles in all. Mr. Barnard, who 
started last but one from Croydon on the 8th, was the first to reach Glasgow, his 
flying time for this stage being 3 hours 21 min. 20 sec. The return journey he 
accomplished in 3 hours 10 min. 37 sec.—an average speed of about 130 miles an 


hour., He flew a D.H. (De Havilland) 4A machine, with a 350-h.p. Rolls-Royce 
Eagle VIII. engine. The machine was entered by Sir Samuel Instone, to whom 
the judge of the race, Lieut.-Colonel J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, presented the 
King’s Cup. The group in the top left-hand photograph shows (from left to right): 
Standing—Captain C. C. T. Turner, Mr. F. T. Courtney, Mr. F. P. Raynham, 
LieufColonel F. K. McClean, Mr. C. T. Holmes, Captain F. C. Broome, Captain 
S. Cockerell, Mr. R. A. de H. Haig, and Captain A. F. Muir. Seated in front 
Mr. H. H. Perry, Mr. M. M. Piercey, and Commander Perrin, Secretary of the 
Royal Aero Club. 
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Ble part of literature which Dr. Johnson con- 
fessed he ‘‘ loved most,’’ the biographical part, 
has an extraordinarily large place among new and 
forthcoming publications. The Prime Minister’s 
book, although it has other purposes, cannot escape 
the autobiographical, with all that that implies of 
fascination. For that we must wait a little, but mean- 
while there is more than enough of full-dress bio- 
graphy ready or at hand to satisfy the most exacting 
reader who is of Dr. John- 
son’s persuasion. 

The list includes Mr. 
Garvin’s eagerly awaited 
Biography of Joseph 
Chamberlain; the Austin 
Dobson Memoirs (Dent), 
for which Mr. Edmund 
Gosse has written a bio- 
graphical introduction; 
and Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s 
Life of Sir William Har- 
court, which Messrs. Con- 
stable haveinhand. Next 
month Messrs.  I[utter- 
worth promise ‘‘ Indiscre- 
tions of Lady Susan” 
(Lady Susan Townley), 
and in November the same 
firm will issue the second 
volume of the Indiscre- 
tions--I apologise—‘‘ The 
Autobiography of Margot 
Asguith.”’ In Mr. Heine- 
mann’s October list will 
appear ‘“ The Life and 
Letters of Walter H. 
Page,”’ the former U.S. 
Ambassador. Mr. Edward 


Colvin’s ‘ Life of Dr. 
Jameson.” 

Scottish biography has 
an even longer list all to 
itself, thanks to the good 
offices of Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. Lady Frances 
Balfour has written the life of George, fourth Earl of 
Aberdeen, Byron’s “ travelled thane, Athenian Aber- 
deen,”’ under whose administration the country “ drifted 
into” the Crimean War. Lady Airlie’s ‘‘ Lady Palmer- 
ston and her Times” will be another interesting 
contribution to the subject of women in politics at a 
period when their place was more that of the power 
behind the throne than it is at the present more for- 
ward day, when Praxagora has superseded Aspasia. 
With these the same publishing house announces “ The 
Life of Professor A. R. MacEwen,”’ by Professor D. S. 
Cairns, and “ The Life of Lord Guthrie,’ by Sheriff 
Orr. Last, and by no means least, is the biography 
of a very great Scotsman of recent times, Principal 
Alex. Whyte, D.D., of New College, Edinburgh, in 
whom the spirit and the incomparable literary style 
of the old Puritan divines was reincarnate. The 
life, now all but completed, has been written by 
Dr. Whyte’s nephew, Dr. G. Freeland Barbour, who 
bears a name of high Scottish tradition. Apart 
from publishers’ announcements, I hear that Dr. Hay 
Fleming will before long publish another book on 





A FAMOUS ROMANCER WHO HAS JUST PUB- 
LISHED A NEW NOVEL: MR. JEFFERY FARNOL, 
WITH HIS WIFE, IN THEIR GARDEN AT WITH- 
DEAN, BRIGHTON. 
Arnold promises Mr. lan Mr. Jeffery Farnol, author of “‘The Broad Highway,” 
‘*The Amateur Gentleman,’’ and other well-known romantic 
stories, has just published a new one, called ‘* Peregrine’s 
Progress; or, Diana of the Dawn”’ (Sampson, Low). 
Photograph by Keystone View Co. Carlyle. 


By J. D. SYMON. 


Mary Queen of Scots, a work that is likely to say a 
final word on the mystery of the Casket Letters. 


Interesting light has been thrown by the Ceniury 
Magazine for September on the question of a novelist’s 
relation to contemporary fiction, and to the opinions 
of the critics. The article in question contains some 
hitherto unpublished letters written by George Eliot 
to Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, the American author, 
whose book ‘‘ The Gates Ajar’’ had a huge vogue 
in its day. George Eliot 
told Miss Phelps that she 
made it a rule not to read 
contemporary fiction. The 
only novels of her own 
day that she knew were 
Miss Thackeray’s and a 
few of Anthony Trollope’s. 
‘“‘For my own spiritual 
food,”’ she wrote, “‘ I need 
all other sorts of reading 
more than I need fiction. 

My constant groan 
is that I must leave so 
much of the greatest writ- 
ing which the centuries 
have sifted for us unread 
for want of time.” This 
is possibly putting the 
case for neglect of con- 
temporaries on the very 
highest grounds. It may, 
however, be carried too 
far, to a writer’s loss, and 
not in the department of 
fiction alone. So omni- 
vorous a reader as Macau- 
lay had his obstinate ex- 
clusions. You remember 
how Sir George Trevelyan 
regrets that his uncle 
should have remained wil- 
fully blind and deaf to 


To criticism of her own work George Eliot paid 


very little attention. She ‘‘ adopted this rule as a. 


necessary preservative against influences that would 
have ended by nullifying my powers of writing. 
Mr. Lewes reads anything written about me _ that 
comes his way, and occasionally gives me reports of 
what he reads, if it happens to show an unusual 
insight or an unusual ineptitude.’’ She considered 
“the criticism of any new writing shiftirig and un- 
trustworthy,’’ and she felt that no critic could have 
“so keen a sense of the shortcomings in my own 
works as that I groan under in the course of writing 
them.’’ Again George Eliot takes high grounds. Her 
aloofness is most happily free from the petulance in 
which writers of smaller consideration occasionally 
indulge towards the Jack Bunsbys whose task it is 
to “ give an opinion.” The smaller attitude has been 
very neatly hit off in a recent number of Harper’s, in 
an amusing story that makes an implicit reassertion 
of old sane standards in poetic criticism, and indicates 
that America is, despite certain appearances, not 
entirely given over to madness and folly in verse. 
Of that Mr. Prescott gave evidence in a remark of 
his quoted here the other day : “ In 
a subject as old as poetry, the 











orthodox view is apt to be sound.” 
The story in Harper's is a diverting 
skit on the extravagant school. 
The heroine, Cynthia, is a poetic 
school by herself: she is a “ sensi- 
tivist,’’ with a proper abhorrence of 
critics —‘‘ ignorant brutes, all of 
them, who condemned because they 
did not understand. ‘ Stranglers 
of progress,’ she called them, and 
‘ eclipsers of light.’”’ Her four-line 
poem ‘‘ Cameo,” recited at a dinner 
party to acompany not sympathetic, 
deserves the widest fame. She de- 
scribed it as ‘an impression which 
I transcribed this morning. You 
may not grasp it— you doubtless 
will not. It is a mood. I call it 
‘Cameo.’ You will see for your- 
selves that it is clear cut. ‘Cameo,’ 
she repeated softly, crooning the 








BELIEVED BY SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE TO REPRESENT REAL 


word as if it were a lullaby. And 
then——. 


CREATURES: “FRANCES AND THE FAIRIES"-—-A REMARKABLE PHOTO- 


GRAPH IN HIS NEW BOOK. 


In his new book Sir Arthur Conan Doyle gives a fuller account of 
photographs, said to represent real fairies, taken by two girls at Cottingley, in Yorkshire. 
The above he describes as “‘a perfectly straight single-exposure photograph, taken in 


the open air under natural conditions.” 


Proximate already, 

You slither edaciously more 
proximate, 

prodigiously, oh, preposterously 
repellent— 

Sabine woman, I am your sister!’ 


the remarkable 


From The Coming of the Fairies,” by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. By Courtesy of the Publishers, “*Thank you,’ said Annabel, ‘It 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton. (See Review on page 444.) 


was good of vou to let us hear it: and 








it helps me to realise how sadly in need of modern education 
most of us are. You are years ahead of us, Miss Bowen,’ ” 
The author of the story, Mr. Gordon Arthur Smith, 
has done the State some service. 


The critic of the finest vintage needs no bush, but 
it is always good to hear him heartily praised. And 
it is better still when his praise is in the mouth of 
those who represent the forward movement. In the 
current London Mercury, Mr. J. B. Priestly has fine 
things to say of Mr. George Saintsbury’s universality. 
“ It is the almost unique combination of extraordinarily 
wide reading and research, and unflagging appre- 
ciation, gusto (call it what you will), that makes him 
so rare a critic, so delightful a guide and a companion 
in letters, for this or any other time. There is such 
a brave and human spirit shining through everything 
that he has written that one is stupefied at the 
queer epithets—‘ academic,’ ‘ pedantic,’ and the like— 
that have been hurled at him by novelists turned 
critics, and others ; until one remembers that, to such 
persons, he has had the pedantry, the pedagogical 
insolence, to prefer Shakespeare and_ Fielding, 
Thackeray and Shelley, Dryden and Swift to them 
and their friends.’’ Mr. Priestly, perhaps lest he be 
thought too old-fashioned, must qualify his eulogy 
with the opinion that Mr. Saintsbury’s touch is not 
quite so sure in dealing with literature produced since 
1850; “‘he tends to react over-much against current 
enthusiasms’; but we should not mind wagering that 
Time will be found on the side of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
view. In spite of this saving clause, however, Mr. 
Priestly’s remarks will find a very general and very 
warm endorsement. Literary workers, in particular, 

















“FRANCES AND THE LEAPING FAIRY”: PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EVIDENCE OF THE ACTUAL EXISTENCE OF FAIRIES IN 
SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE’S NEW BOOK. 
Describing this and other illustrations in his book, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle says: “* They disclose no trace of being other than 
perfectly genuine photographs. . . . The fairy is leaping up from 
the leaves below and hovering for a moment—it had done so 
three or four times.” 

From ‘“* The Coming of the Fairies,” by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
By Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughion. 


can n¢ver fully estimate their debt to the former 
occupant of the Edinburgh Chair of English Literature. 
How often do they find, when they are engaged on 
some piece of research, major or minor, that it 1s 
Mr. Saintsbury’s friendly hand that offers them just 
the very key of which they stand in need’ And 
with that key he throws open to them how wide and 
deep and varied a storehouse of knowledge ! 


Although the individual author may feel, with 
George Eliot, that the critic is not helpful, even the 
greatest have profited by the reviewers. Was there 
not a benevolent conspiracy to bring Meredith into his 
own, after a long period of obscurity ? The latest link 
in the chain of recognition thus forged is the delight- 
ful new small edition, ‘‘ the Mickleham,"’ now being 
issued by Messrs. Constable, at 5s. net. a volume. 
The very cheap editiqn may never arrive, but that is, 
perhaps, in the nature of things. One remembers an 
experiment in paper covers (of a properly dignified 
sort) that did not see completion. Meredith must 
always, even in his format, remain elect and apart. 
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Photography as a Fine Art: Exbibits at the Condon Salon of Photography. 


PHorocrarH BY Lewis E. Banrixtp tn THE LoNDON Saton OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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“he Concentration of Sunda Singh”: A Study of an old Indian Craftsman, 
by Lewis E. Banfield. 


—- 


% ESA eae OD ——— 


he Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, 


The London Salon of Photography opened on September 9, at the Galleries of 
to 6 p.m.) until October 7. 


and will remain open daily (from 10 a.m. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART: AT SEA WITH THE FLEET. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EsxGineerR-CoMMANDER E. J. Mow ram, Exuisttep In THE Lonpon Saton oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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“Battle-Practice,” 
by 


Engineer- 







Commander 
E. J. ACowlam : 
A Study of 
Naval Gunnery 








shown at the 
London Salon 
of 

Photography. 
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“Ghe Smoke-Screen,” by Engineer-Commander E. J]. 2Mowlam: A Naval Device much used in the War 
s illustrated at the London Salon of Photography. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART: THE NEW PORT OF LONDON BUILDING. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BertRAmM Cox IN THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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“A Temple of Commerce,” by Bertram Cox: The New Building of the Port of London Authority, 
a Photograph in the London Salon of Photography. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART: CHILDHOOD’S MORNING HOUR. 


Puotrocraru sy A. BoLocna in THE Lonpon SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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“Le Lever des Petits,” by A. Bologna: A Charming Interior exhibited at the 
London Salon of Photography. 
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SHOWING A FILM IN BROAD DAYLIGHT: THE “CINEOJOUR.” 


DrawivG ny C. E. Turner. CopyriGHTED IN THE Unitep States AND CANADA. Ck 























containing the film projection apparatus, 
whence the light-rays pass through a 
darkened passage until they reach their 
focus on the viewing-screen. As the pic- 
tures are projected towards the audience 
(and not from behind as normally), the 
film is reversed, so that subjects are 
viewed correctly as regards left and right. 


UR diagram shows the principle upon 
which the daylight cinema works. 
Situated between the audience and the 
picture-screen is a proscenium, to the in- 
terior of which is fitted a series of black 
cloth screens which prevent outside light 
from reaching the transparent picture- 
screen. At the far end is a sn all chamber 


m f 











duction of the cinematograph into schools and colleges, as it is almost impossible 
the dark, and, moreover, teachers are unable to 
For ordinary entertainment purposes, the 
illuminated building, are obvious. 
health, but the possible danger 


The exhibition of cinematograph flms in full daylight, with its problems of excluding 
at the same time giving a brilliant for students to take notes in 
supervise a class which cannot be seen. 


advantages of an exhibition in open air, or in an 


all outside light from the screen and 
picture, presented difficulties which baffled the ingenuity of inventors for many 
years past, but the solution has now been achieved by a French inventor, M. Ernest 
Bertron, who has produced the ‘‘ Cinéojour ’’ shown above. As will be seen by our Not merely are sunshine and fresh air a benefit to 
drawing, the audience may sit in full daylight to witness the The invention is controlled by the 
projected. Hitherto, darkness has been one of the greatest obstacles to the intro- Cinéojour Syndicate, 294, 


subjects which are of fire, or panic in the dark, is avoided. 
Charing Cross Road, London. 
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CRAWLING THROUGH A SAINT’S TOMB TO BRING EVIL ON 


DRAWN By FRrEDERIC DE HAENEN. (CopyaightRFD IN THE UNI 
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“LOVE, HATE, CHARITY, BLOODY THOUGHTS, HOPES, FEARS ... ARE INVOKED OF (HE GOO 


Among the quaint religious festivals of Erittany, known as Pardons, one of the strangest and most picturesque is the Pardon of St. Yves Héloury, held at Tréguier, . and without 
and the neighbouring village of Minihy. It is known as the Pardon of the Poor, because St. Yves was especially a friend of the needy, to whom he was immensely and kiss w 
charitable. He was born in 1255 at the chateau of Kermartin, and died in 1303. His profession was that of ecclesiastical law, and so he became also a patron - contact, anc 
saint of lawyers. To him resort those who have been wronged and desire revenge upon their enemies. There is a cenotaph of St. Yves in the cathedral at crawls thro 
Tréguier, where his skull is kept in a golden shrine, but his actual tomb is that shown in our drawing, outside the church at Minihy. Several writers have described pure white 


the scene here illustrated. M. Anatole Le Braz, in ‘‘ The Land of Pardons,’’ writes: ‘‘In the churchyard close by the porch is a sculptured tomb of modest aspect some crave 
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NG EVIL ON THEIR ENEMIES 


TAENEN. (CopypightRD IN THE UNITED STATES AND CaNnana.- C.R ) 
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STRANGE BRITTANY PARDON. 









































KED OF ? HE GOOD SAINT”: THE PARDON OF ST. YVES AT MINIHY—A BRETON PILGRIMAGE. 


at Tréguier, . and without inscription. An opening in the form of an arch goes through it from one side to the other. The pilgrims pass through on their hands and knees, 
'S immensely and kiss with their lips the stones below. As they rise, their faces are soiled with mud, but radiant. They have derived a sacred strength from the rude 
Iso a patron . contact, and the life-giving virtue of Yves Héloury has passed into their souls.’’ In ‘Vagabond Days in Brittany,’’ Mr. Leslie Richardson says: ‘' Everybody 
cathedral at crawls through: men with a blood-feud against their brother ; women with hate and spite in their bosoms ; boys with ambitions at Olympian heights ; girls with 
ive described pure white souls ; fat merchants ; lean beggars ; farmers and soldiers ; tinkers and fishermen. . . . On their knees they utter prayers. Some want revenge ; 


1odest aspect some crave for the love of another ; some ask for wealth; . . . love, hate, charity, bloody thoughts, hopes, fears all . . . are invoked of the good saint.’’ 
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Che World of the Cheatre 


By J. T. GREIN. 








pt A.D.C. of Mr. Charlot at the Vaudeville, as 
people were buzz - buzzing around in unison 

acclamation. And this time I could have added 
quite truthfully, ‘‘the best revue I have ever 


seen in London.’’ What a progress since, some 


ten years ago (or was it not so long ?—the 
has disarranged the memory of time), George 
Grossmith valiantly, and, I believe, some- 
what di.fidently, essayed his first steps on a 
field that hitherto entirely belonged to Paris 
and Brussels ! 

I do not know whether it is Mr. Charlot’s 
Parisian descent and pedigree, but he is the man 
who, with means of almost archaic simplicity, 
invents ideas of striking novelty and spots the 
right sort of collaborator to write dialogue 
and scenes. Also, he finds the right type of 
actor, and is not afraid of giving new people a 
chance. Now, in ‘ Snap,’”’ an apt title if ever 
there was one, there is such a review of capital 
scenes, of witty episodes, of personal achieve- 
ments, that it is difficult to remember them all, 
and it would be a mere price-list to enumer- 
ate and appraise them properly. Everybody, 
from the chorus—a real beauty show, in cos- 
tumes of real charm—to the three leading spirits, 
Clarice Mayne, Cicely Debenham, and the unique 
A. W. Baskcomb (who promises to become Leslie 
Henson’s twin in popularity), works with will 
and vim; and, forsooth, hard work it is to change 
like a chameleon in twenty-one scenes’ both 
characters and costumes. Indeed, in some cases 
the transformation is so perfect and so amazing 
that it amounts to reincarnation —e.g., Messrs. 
Royston ant Mundin’s imitations of George 
Robey and Henry Ainley. I would wager an 
allowance of sherry such as was the Laureate’s 
perquisite in the good old days, that if these 
two went to a provincial town they could hoax 
the population into the belief that they were 
the real artists. As for Mr. A. W. Baskcomb, of 
many creations and every one of them a hit, his 
old woman in one of the scenes gladdens.us with 
the thought that at length a lineal sucéessor has 
been found of the late Fred Emney’s gentle art. 
Another manifestation of ingenious versatility is 
Miss Cicely Debenham’s transitions from a gay 
and ubiquitous leader of chorus to a flapper of 
suburban guileclessness and avery knowing 


dresser of a star. One of these days Miss Debenham 
will rejoice us in pure comedy of the highest order. 


The other leading lady, Miss Clarice Mayne, in 


first scenes, does not reach the ‘ snap’ of Vaude- 
ville revue and her voice is a little husky ; but later on 


she, too, develops the sense 


of comely, and she is ever is 


COS aD 
winsome to behold, In Miss (0) wom 


‘ 





Marjorie Spiers we have the 
ideal British belle of the  & 


play, with agreeable traces G 
of novitiate ; and Messrs. | 
kovston and Mundin, r 
already praised en passant | 
do many weird things and Y 
do them uncommonly well { 
As I write, I would | 
single out SCENES nearly | 
always the clever conceits 
of Ronald Jeans (known to ®) 
fame since the ‘ Kiss Cure ’’) & 
and Dion Titheradge, but, f 
truth to tell, | should have & 
to see this revue a second ¢ 
nay, a third —time to allot i 
the apple to the rightful 4 
winner Paramount ina Q 
memory slightly befogged by ») 


twenty-one items of variety 
and wit, there dwell in my ° 
mind the skits on the news- | 
paper insurance stunt; on a 


relativity ; on critics, their 
exceptions and subsequent dt 
ethects but, as | say, the | 
pleasant chaos bafiles me 


My readers had better go { 
Ky 


and see for themselves, and ¥ 
thank the Vaudevillists for at 


‘‘ SNAP.” — ‘‘ZOZO.” — “ DOUBLE, OR QUIT!” 


: ee I said to Mr. Herbert Clark, the courteous 





oe tf er 





a to suit British taste; but perhaps he would have 
been better advised to apply his adroitness to materiai 
more modern than this vieuwx jeu, which is now 
fairly played out, because it has been overdone and 


the great magnet of the Théatre Cluny, has 
capital first act, in which the usual part of the 
country gentleman with naughty little attachments 
in Paris is laid out with skill and buoyancy. The rest 
is merely ‘“ so-so.’’ As a rule, the high-water mark 
in this kind of piece is reached in the second act 

the ‘‘ middle moat of the salmon,”’ as I once called 


‘ overlaid.” 
But there is one thing that remains interesting 
when watching a farce of this sort, and that is how on 
earth it is possible for the authors to make head 
or tail of these plots, when we in front feel as if 
we had strayed into a comic lunatic-asylum, and 
laugh because escapades, peccadilloes, and pre- 
varication never fail to provoke mirth, and a 
good laugh by your neighbour is as infectious as 
the mumps. After all, the playwright who, with 
his tongue in his cheek, knows how to calculate 
with almost mathematical precision when the 
laugh will come in, must have one of these un- 
conscious gifts which constitute the instinct of 
the theatre—the thing that is either there or 
never learnt. At the Strand, ‘‘ Zo-Zo”’ is pleasantly 
played by clever people such as Margarét Yarde, 
Helen Kinnaird, Farren Soutar, and .dear old 
Arthur Helmore, a fine comedian of the veteran 
school, whose every word sounds like a bell, whose 
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every wink or smile speaks volumes. 


There was some pretty sparring .at,.the Ald- 
wych the other day between the older school of 
acting and the new. The play of the occasion, 
“ Double—or Quit!’’ by Theophilus Charlton, was 
no “great shakes,’’ probabiy the work of a 
beginner who has done much wandering through 
the museum of theatrical farce. Here and there 
a good line flits across it like a wiH-o’-the-wisp ; 
some situations are funny because the actors 
hand them on joyfully; but the ,story of the 
wild boy who must marry lest he forgo a fortune, 
and advertises for a wife with grotesque results, 
is neither new nor particularly adroitly told. The 
wireless of the central idea dwindles in traffic, and, 
withal, we felt that this was a play tried in 
‘ London for provincial consumption, where it will 
i = ; : “ipa eg : t go very well. 
ores DKF > —> ~ TEE ERC 3 $$ Sh +. S4G TO The interest of the evening lay ketween young 
“BLUEBEARD’S EIGHTH WIFE”: MISS MADGE TITHERADCE Mr. Donald Calthrop and another veteran, Mr: -G, 
IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF THE NEW COMEDY AT THE QUEEN'S W Somerset. Calthrop was the vital spark of 

the play ; Somerset a caricature of the old manner 








* Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife” is Rectal ted by Mr. Arthur Wimperis of the days of fro kcoats, Gladstone collars, fow- 
oe gee Pert dd. hile Gaieas <tiiadaaaaah tn Stale Minds Cx ing ties and ditto cups. He was hired out by 
Mr. Selfridge for occasional entertainments, and 

it to save a lot of explanation—but in this case with him the stage-world of last century’s midway 
there is much hurry-scurry for no particular reason, reappeared like a delightful phantom conjured up by 
and the third act is mere fizzle and no fizz. That is, memory. Here he was as dignified as a Cesar, as 
of course, not the adaptor’s fault, for he had to use grandiloquent as an Antony of the other side of the 
the powder - puff to improve a Parisian complexion water, as awe-inspiring as a domineering genius, as 
declamatory as a Hyde Park 

2 BHI ALB 2 ia ie - —* iw Sar orator—a big, bouncing per- 

. ) sonality with the roar of a 

. mi: ‘ ‘ : oul ‘ f (9) lion and the heart of a 
4 child. My thoughts wandered 

(2 towards the other clever 

achievement of an_ older 

a actor mentioned above. 

i] There is something wonder- 

| fully magnetic, expressive, 

i yet pathetically ludicrous in 

H these reincarnations of 

Mh yesteryear, and it is all the 

more creditable to the im- 

? personators that they mock 

B it without exaggeration 

fy Such an impersonation as 

9) Mr. Somerset's manifests a 

¥ knowledge, a surety of 

tol touch, a delicate sense of 

BS humour which amount tc 

¥ ingenuity. Without having 

rT the stage to themselves, 

| they take it bv a rare 

i combination of art, craft, 


and experience. Mr. Donald 
. Calthrop, the younger artist, 
| does it in different ways. 
| He just lets himself go; he 
i is here, there, everywhere— 
does a thousand little things 
v which have nothing to do 
g with the part, interpolates 
{9 words and thoughts which 











an evening of perfect happi Rees >. me Zz ORS SOKPE SE: — <e =-——____<p-K6s 04g I wager you would vainly 
ne ici seek in the MS. But it all 
THE DISCOMFITURE OF A MODERN BLUEBEARD (L. TO R.) MISS MADGE TITHERADGE AS MONNA tells, is vastly amusing, and, 
40-40 Mr. José Levy's MR. NORMAN McKINNEL AS JOHN BROWN, AND MR. HUGH WAKEFIELD > COUNT HUBERT, IN “ BLUE as Mr. ¢ iulthrop doe snottry to 
adaptation of Parisian fares BEARD'S EIGHTH WIFE.” AT THE QUEEN'S THEATRE eclipse his fellow-players, dull 
of very old vintage by n Brown " e marries women on ndition that, in return for a ‘ moments are glossed over,and 
Maurice Vaucaire and the ange, provide eviden enable him to get a divorce Monna, his eight f one forgets the vacuity of 
actol dramatist Grenet akir h insultin She becomes | wife, but only in name, and then plots for him t at her in an the plot because the players 
Dancourt. once upon a time 1 iatior a bibulous young count in her bedroom The nsequent divorce f wed by reconciliation keep us busy and amused, 
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THE FIRST ESKIMO FILM SHOWN: “NANOOK OF THE NORTH.” 


PuotocraPHs BY Mr. Rosert J. Franerty, F.R.G.S. By Courtesy OF THE PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRES COMPANY AND THE NEw GALLERY KINEMA. 














“NANOOK PICKED OUT THE BIGGEST BULL AND WITH ALL HIS STRENGTH LANDED 
HIS HARPOON’’: THE BEGINNING OF A TERRIFIC STRUGGLE WITH A WALRUS. 
































vi MARVEL OF PACKING: NANOOK IN HIS TINY BOAT, WHICH CONTAINS HIS 


i WHOLE FAMILY TUCKED AWAY BELOW DECK. 

















“CARUSO ... SENT THEM INTO PEALS OF LAUGHTER": NANOOK’S FIRST 
EXPERIENCE OF A GRAMOPHONE, WHOSE RECORD HE TRIED TO EAT. 








WITH HER BABY CARRIED, IN ESKIMO FASHION, ON THE BACK; AND HER 
PET DOG: ONE OF NANOOK'S TWO WIVES. 








b. 











& 


**Nancok of the North,” produced at fhe ‘New Gallery Kinema by the Provincial 
Cinematograph Theatres Company, is described by the explorer who took it, 
Mr. Robert J. Flaherty, F.R.G.S., as ‘“‘an epic of primitive man," and “ the only 
film that has ever been made by active co-operation between Eskimo and European, 


and the only one which has ever had a ‘first night’ in the Arctic Circle.” The 
first films of Eskimo life were taken in Baffin Land in 1913, but were destroyed 
by fire in Toronto. ‘* Nanook,"’ which is the result of a recent second effort, was 


taken at a fur post of Revillon Fréres on Cape Dufferin on the N.E. shores of 
Hudson Bay, 800 miles north of the Ontario rail-head. Nanook himself is a 


mighty hunter, and the film shows the daily life of the Eskimos, their toils and 
dangers. One of the most thrilling scenes is a fight with a herd of walrus, of 
which Nanook harpooned the biggest bull. The Eskimos were intensely interested 
in the film when it was shown them. “A _ village of snow igloos,” writes 
Mr. Flaherty, “sprang up round my winter post. My kitchen, my gramophone, 
and my pictures were their common property. Caruso, Farrer, and McCormack 


served their turn with Harry Lauder and Jazz king orchestras. Caruso in the 
prologue to ‘ Pagliacci’ with its tragic ending was to them the most comic record 
of all. It sent them into peals of laughter and to rolling on the floor." 
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Classical 





Drama According to Japanese Lights. 

















tw story of the Japanese stage, and the exquisite 

pictorial records associated therewith, form a 
subject of fascinating interest, which Londoners have 
of late had a special opportunity of studying. At 
the Victoria and Albert Museum there was recently 





women. A curious habit prevailed among these of 
changing their gorgeous apparel four or five times 
during a play. Drop curtains were very elaborate 
and beautifully worked. A display of different 
examples was often provided between the acts to 

amuse the audience during the changing 

of scenes. The Japanese also had a 
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* MAKE-UP” FOR THE JAPANESE STAGE: ACTORS 


GOTOTE!I KUNISADA (1785-1864). 


*‘ The make-up,”’ writes Colonel E. F. Strange, ‘‘ followed pretty much the same 
jines as those of our own actors and actresses.” This print shows dressing-rooms 
of the Dotombori Theatre, at the Otei tea-house, in Osaka. 


By Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


arranged an exhibition of Japanese colour - prints 
illustrating Japanese theatrical art, consisting mainly 
of prints from the Museum collections, along with 
others lent by Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth and 
Colonel E. F. Strange, who contributes to the cata- 
logue an introductory note on the history and customs 
of the Japanese theatre. By the courtesy of Sir 
Cecil Smith, Director of the Museum, we are able to 
reproduce a number of the prints on this and other 
pages. 

Japanese drama originated in ancient ceremonial 
dances, the most famous of which, the No Dances, 
by the end of the sixteenth century, had so developed 
as to comprise some seven hundred pieces, chiefly 
composed by Buddhist priests, some by Court nobles, 
and some by Shinto priests. They dealt with his- 
torical and mythological subjects in a religious and 
moral manner, very much like English mediaval 
mystery plays. Puppet shows, known as khabuki 
plays, became popular among the lower classes, 
while the No and other ceremonial dances remained 
in the hands of the aristocracy. Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, Japanese drama_ had 
reached the form which it has maintained for over 
two hundred years. 

As in this country during the last fifty years or 
so, the modern stage in Japan has in recent times 
greatly risen in social prestige. “In the early part of 
the seventeenth century,’’ writes Colonel Strange, ‘‘ the 
Samurai were allowed to frequent theatres, but about 
the year 1680 this privilege was withdrawn on account 
of the licentiousness and immorality associated with 
theatrical matters at that time. This prohibition, and 
the custom based on it, has only been relaxed in recent 
years ; and practically for two centuries no Japanese 
man or woman of culture would have dreamed of 
attending any ordinary theatrical performance. The 
auchence consisted only of the lower classes, and the 
«lrama was largely patronised by geisha and yoshiwara 











revolving stage long before it was used 
in Europe.” (The structure and arrange- 

ment of a Japanese theatre, which was 

; | generally run in connection with a tea- 
ae house, are described under the prints of 

i theatre interiors given on our double 

i page). 

: “The most popular plays,’’ con- 
tinues Colonel Strange, ‘‘ weie historical 
drama. Mr. Osman Edwards, in his 
admirable account of Japanese theatres, 
says: ‘A Tokyo audience prefers his- 
torical drama to any other. What it 
really loves is a rousing melodrama with 
plenty of pantomime. Being highly 
imaginative and patriotic, it revels in 
impossible exploits by magnificent an- 
cestors! ... Next in popularity come 
the love stories. A third class deals 
‘ with dramas relating to the vicissitudes 
tba of great families. 

“In the early days of the popular 
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IN THEIR 
DRESSING-ROOM AT AN OSAKA THEATRE—A COLOUR-PRINT BY 


- s drama women took part, playing both 
bee male and female parts, while men also 
: represented characters of both sexes. 
er ‘ But,’ says Mr. Keiichi Yamasaki, ‘ under 
: the régime of the third Tokugawa Shogun, 
| the authorities, fearing that some no- 
} torious actresses would degrade public 
Ee. morals, prohibited their performances, 
Oe ae with the result that women’s characters 
a were assumed by some handsome actors 
‘f who possessed feminine appearance and 

temperament. From this prohibition 




















yey originated the peculiarity 


2 of the Japanese theatrical 
profession in which certain 
actors made a_ speciality 
of acting women’s parts.’ 
This practice has continued 
until the present day. The 
men are said to have carried 
their roles into private life, 
and to have had _ separate 
dressing-rooms, locked and 
carefully guarded. At the 
same time, it is a fact that 
there are in Japan one or 
two women’s theatres where 
the reverse is the case, and 
all parts, male and female, 
are played by women.” 

Of the stage manner of 


their power of commanding the emotions of their 
audiences. In fact, some theatres were provided 
with a tear-room, to which those who were tem- 
porarily overcome with grief at the distressful 
scenes presented to them might retire and recover, 
so as not to disturb the stronger-minded portion of 
the audience. 

‘‘In one respect the Japanese popular drama is 
unique. It has a pictorial art of its own, which 
furnishes an unbroken record from the period of its 
earliest development; for this development was 
coincident and most closely allied with that of the 
Japanese colour-print. At the end of the seventeenth 
century portraits of actors, engraved on wood and 
simply coloured by hand, were being produced and 
in large demand. During the first half of the 
eighteenth century, the process of printing with a 
separate block for each colour was developed; and 
the improvements in the process, perfected by 
Harunobu and his contemporaries, established the 
art of the Japanese colour-print on that fine tech- 
nical basis which has since gained the admiration of 
the world. One of the earliest groups of colour-print 
artists, the Torii School, was occupied for several 
generations almost exclusjvely with portraits of 
actors in character. But, in 1842, the Toku- 
gawa Government, which already had, from time to 
time, shown strong disapproval of the popular drama, 
issued a decree that effectively checked further ac- 
tivity in this direction, and, incidentally, places in 
the clearest possible light the view taken by the 
educated classes of the favourite amusement of the 
common people. This decree enacted that ‘ The sale 
or purchase of single-sheet prints of actors, cour- 
tesans, geishas, and such like, being detrimental to 
morals, no new blocks for the same were to be made: 
nor were pictures of these subjects already in stock 
to be bought or sold. Moreover, picture-books 
containing long and intricate descriptions of the 
plots of plays, accompanied by portraits of actors, 
and bound in coloured covers and erclosed in painted. 








the Japanese actor, we read in Mr. 
Osman Edwards’ account: ‘‘ His elocu- 
tion is most distinct, but most intoler- 
ably artificial. His voice never strikes 
a natural note, but is always pitched 
very high or very low, to evade the co- 
incidental music of the samisen, which 
follows him like a curse from start to 
finish. His words do not matter so 
much as his pose and facial expression, 
for, owing to the enormous size of the 
theatre, he appeals more to the eye than 
to the ear. His movements are stiff 
and jerky, for the traditional stage gait 
was copied from marionettes, by which 
the famous seventeenth-century dramas 
were performed. In two particulars he 
is superior to European actors—dignity 
of pose and mobility of features. The 
Japanese actor never fidgets.”’ 

The actor’s social position was anomal- 
ous. “ In his professional capacity,”’ says 
Colonel Strange, ‘‘he was the darling 











of the crowd. His earnings were 
enormous. Danjiuro the inth — the 
succession of famous names, as in the 
case of other artists and craftsmen, was 
maintained from generation to genera- 
tion—himself told Mr. Arthur Didsy in 
1898 that his earnings during four weeks 
at Osaka amounted to the equivalent 
of £5000 sterling, of which, in accord- 
ance with custom, he had to give away about 
£2000, But, socially, these men ranked below 
the skilled artisans. Even the colour-print artists 
who made their portraits treated them with scorn 
and contumely unless the proper attitude towards 
persons of higher rank was forthcoming. But 
there seems to have been no question as to 





BEHIND THE SCENES AT A JAPANESE THEATRE: ACTORS AWAITING 
THEIR CUES, AND IN THE WINGS—A COLOUR-PRINT BY GOTOTE! 


KUNISADA (1785-1864). 


Like the other illustration on this page, this colour-print represents Japanese —ctors 
behind the scenes at the Dotombori Theatre, in Osaka. It was connected, as 
usual, with a tea-house.--{By Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Musewum.| 


wrappers, on which much time and labour had been 
uselessly expended, and which were sold at a 
high price, were not to be bought and sold.’”” “ In 
spite of official condemnation, however,’’ Colonel 


Strange concludes, ‘‘ we have to thank the Japanese 


popular drama for having inspired the finest school 
of colour-printing the world has ever scen.”’ 
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“MUD-EYE” ; EAGLE’S NOSE; DEVILS: MASKS FOR JAPANESE NO DANCES. 


From THE EXxuiBitTION OF JAPANESE THEATRICAL ART aT THR VICTORIA AND ALBERT Musecem. By Courtesy of THE Museum. 
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ye v/ Small old mare 
: Ge" century) 
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Wicked old man 
(a7'* century, 


























Small Devils-mask 


G7™Centory early:) Devils mask 


(a7*century early:) 
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Old man (ais'*century,) 





Old Woman: red lacquer. 
(is century.) 







The Bridge- Maiden. 


- k. 
Muvé-eye mas re.) 


(az*century, late) 


















Frowning devil, 
fay century. ) 


Thin woman 
(18 century early) 


Old man with side-twisted 
face. (as*century.) 















Frightened man, (is* century, late) Female demon, (i7'"century, late.) 











WORN BY PERFORMERS IN THE CEREMONIAL NO DANCES, FROM WHICH THE JAPANESE DRAMA ORIGINATED: 
TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF 17TH AND 18TH CENTURY MASKS MADE BY FAMOUS CRAFTSMEN. 





“The origin of the Japanese drama,’’ writes Colonel E. F. Strange in a note on moral manner, much like our medig#val mysteries Magnificent costumes were 
! 

the Exhibition of Japanese Theatrical Art at the Victoria and Albert Museum, worn, and the text of the chants was of a high literary character. The making 

*‘is to be found in the ceremonial dances. . . . Masks were largely used from very | of masks for the No and other dances became a distinct branch of handicraft 

ancient times (in the Bugaku Dance) . . . and other historical or religious dances work, and early examples are greatly prized, names of craftsmen being recorded 

which preceded the best-known of all, the No Dances. ... By the end of the dating (with more or less authenticity) as far back as the sixth century.” In the 


sixteenth century (they comprised) some 700 pieces . . . treated in a religious and | actual drama of Japan, it is stated, masks were never used. 
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WITH A “FLOWER-WALK” FOR ACTORS AND “TEAR-ROOM ” 


From JAPANESE COLOUR:PRINTS SHOWN AT THE EXHIBITION OF JAPANESE THEATRIC \} 
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SHOWING (ON LEFT) SPECTATORS WHO HAVE INVADED THE STAGE, AND (ON RIGHT) MUSICIANS AND CHORUS: ‘GREAT PROSPERITY 
AT THE THEATRE" (/.E., A FULL HOUSE)—A COLOUR-PRINT BY TOYOKUNI I. (1769-1825). 
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| WITH A NOTICE (IN THE CENTRAL ILLUSTRATION) STATING ‘“‘NO LADY VISITORS OR STRANGERS ALLOWED IN THESE ROOMS—STAGE MANAGER " :| 
THE ACTORS’ DRESSING-ROOMS IN THE ISHIMURA THEATRE AT YEDO—A COLOUR-PRINT BY GOTOTEI KUNISADA (1785-1664). 
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These remarkably interesting colour-prints, as the dates of the artists indicate, show typical theatres of Japan towards the end of the eighteenth century and As popu 
the beginning of the nineteenth. In an introductory note to the catalogue of the Exhibition of Japanese Theatrical Art at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
Colonel E. F, Strange writes: ‘‘ The Japanese theatre was a large rectangular building capable, in some cases, of holding an audience of upwards of 4000 persons. 
The floor was divided into sections, each seating from four to six visitors, and the sides lined with boxes at a higher price. Above all was a gallery (the 
Oikomi, or * driven-in place’), where, behind a grating, cheap standing-room was provided; but, later, stage accessories were developed with great skill and 

ingenuity. An important device (which has been tried once or twice in European theatres) was the hana-michi, or * flower-walk'—a gangway projecting from a — 
the stage right through the theatre, which afforded to actors an additional means of access to the stage, and furnished a valuable addition to dramatic possibilities. grief, at 
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FOR WEEPING SPECTATORS: OLD JAPANESE THEATRES. 


ART AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. By COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM. 
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WHERE THE “STALLS’’ RESEMBLE PEWS IN A CHURCH: THE INTERIOR OF A JAPANESE THEATRE DURING A PERFORMANCE OF THE PLAY 
‘““SOGA MONOGATARI '’—A COLOUR-PRINT BY TOYOKUNI I. (1769-1825). 
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SHOWING FAMOUS JAPANESE ACTORS IN VARIOUS STAGES OF MAKE-UP, ‘‘GREEN-ROOMS,'' AND PROPERTY-ROOMS AT THE NAKAMURA THEATRE : 
A COLOUR-PRINT BY GOTOTEI KUNISADA (1785-1864). 














As popular actors made their exits or entrances by this means, it was customary to show appreciation by throwing purses or flowers to them; hence the name. 
later, two were often used. A theatre was worked in connection with a tea-house, which not only 
the sale of such smal] things as appeal to a popular audience-—especially portrait- 
two main dramas generally being given, with interludes—and the audience 


The Japanese also had 


In early theatres there was only one of these Aana-michi; but, 
provided the tickets, but refreshments, a sort of lounge, and a bazaar fo: 


souvenirs of the actors, and the like. -A performance went on throughout the day 
Some of the prints show attendants climbing about the auditorium with boxes of provisions. 
. Some theatres were provided with a tear-room, to which those who were temporarily overcome with 
disturb the stronger-minded portion of the audience.” 


brought its food and smoked freely. 
a revolving stage long before it was used in Europe. 


grief at the distressful scenes presented to them might retire and recover, so as not to 
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HE autumn and winter fashion plans begin to 
peep out. That is, those which are most likely 
to be adopted are only peeping. There are others which 
are jumping and pushing forward of which it is well 
to be suspicious. They have been prepared by wily 
French designers for early buyers, most of whom are 
from North and South America, and many of whom 
are prepared to feel quite all right provided their 
clothes come from a well-known house, have the 
name of a celebrated designer, and have been bought 
in Paris. This fetish is still worshipped, although 
many of the real leaders in the world of dress smile 
indulgently over it, and in their own minds chuckle 
because they know that in this way the great French 
houses make their money, while for those who dis- 
criminate they make their best clothes. 


There is little doubt that there will be more of 
colour about dress this winter than for some time 
past. Not in hats; red, blue, yellow, and green hats 
have had their day. They were 
collectively effective, and some- 
times individually becoming, 
especially the red ones. They 
were, however, voyant, and such 
fashions usually have a_ short 
life, if a merry one. Black, 
brown, and grey head-gear will 
be in favour, also rich purple, 
and shades of blue not of the 
brightest. Ostrich feathers will 
be more used than ever, and in 
more ingenious ways. Fur will 
also be in favour for hats and 
for hat trimming. The “ pull- 
on”’ hat has had a long reign, 
but its sway is being sharply 
contested by those of medium 
size fitting the head comfortably 
and showing more of face and 
hair. This is a great gain in 
individuality for our sex. It was 
largely lost under the close style 
of hair-dressing and the caps 
pulled down to the eyebrows. 


French fashion - writers tell 
us boldly that black, grey, and 
brown will be most worn in the 
coming months. Those who 
study fashions in London as well 
as in Paris do not agree. Furs, 
save ermine, are brown, grey, 
and nearly black; in beautiful 
contrast to them will be dresses 
of the new soft silk and wool 
fabrics in lovely shades of colour, 
especially in yellows and greens. 
Colour will be for whole dresses ; 
not merely applied, as it has 
been. Chiffon velvets in old- 
rose, in jade, and sage-green, in 
dull saffron, and in crimson will 
be seen, and seen with pleasure, 
for they will make luxurious, 
graceful, becoming, and lovely 
gowns. 


There are not many fabrics 
about which a price reduction 
will be more eagerly welcomed than in the univer- 
sally appreciated ‘‘ Viyella,"’ which is now down to 
3s. 11d. a yard. This is not because of any alteration 
in quality of this absolutely first-rate material. It is 
because the high-grade, fine yarns from which “ Vi- 
yella "’ is exclusively made became, during our time of 
war turmoil and straits, extremely scarce and difficult 
to procure. The quality of ‘‘ Viyella ’’ never is altered, 
and is the same now as when emergency forced the 
price up to 6s, 11d. a yard. This beautiful twilled 
flannel, so soft and fine and velvet-like in texture that 
it never irritates the most sensitive skin, is made in 
tropical, standard, medium, heavy, and extra-heavy 
weights, and the width is thirty-one inches. Heavier 
weights and wider widths are reduced proportionately. 
Everyone knows the beauty and range of patterns in 
this favourite fabric ; also, of course, the charms of 
the plain cream “ Viyella."”. Everyone does not know 
that Viyella knitting yarn is obtainable, and that it 
possesses in full the charm and softness so long the 
attributes of this fabric. Infants’ knitted garments in 
dlozens of pleasing forms are sold ready to wear made 
from the yarns already mentioned. It is wise to ask 
for Viyella at your draper’s, and it is at once dis- 
tinguishable by the detachable selVedge labels bearing 
the name. Should any difficulty be encountered, a 
postcard with name and address of sender to William 
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monkey fur, and on the right we have a wrap of kolinsky. 
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Hollins and Co., 157, Viyella House, Newgate Street, 
London, E.C.1, will solve it quite satisfactorily. 


The Marchioness of Londonderry, who has been 
little out .of Ulster since the Marquess took up his 
position in the Northern Irish Cabinet, went to 
Sutherlandshire after the Stockton Races, for which 
she entertained Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles. 
Her sister, the Hon. Mrs. Hoare, was also a guest 
of the Hon. Eric and Mrs. Chaplin at Uppat, a beauti- 
fully situated house near the Castle. Major Eric 
Chaplin is Lady Londonderry’s only brother, and 
is trustee for the Sutherland estates, the Duke 
being his first-cousin, as Major Chaplin’s mother 
was the late Duke of Sutherland’s sister. Lady 
Londonderry has always liked life in the Highlands 
during the shooting season, and Lord Londonderry 
often took a shooting with his brother-in-law. Major 
Chaplin is quite near the Castle, and has plenty of 
sport, in which his sisters join or enjoy hearing about. 
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over. The corn, being still green, affords refuge to the 
nimble ones, and in the far north will continue to do 
so for some weeks. People at first talk grouse, think 
grouse, and eat grouse. The first two phases are 
over, the other continues, and a new way of cooking 
these toothsome birds is acclaimed with almost as 
much enthusiasm as a promise of change of Govern- 
ment. Young grouse slit open and grilled are things 
to enthuse about, when .they are properly done; 
and there are some cooks who can turn out 
grouse-pie that is a dream come true for a gourmet. 
Deer-stalking is what sportsmen talk most of now, 
and very exciting and interesting talk it is to 
listen to, this being at once a strenuous sport 
and one requiring skill, endurance, patience, and 
other qualities that go to the making of a man. 
There are some young men who never accept in- 
vitations to Scottish places where there is stalking, 
because they hate the fatigue of it, and yet like less 
being chaffed for shirking it. 


It was a little silly to make 








so much of Viscount Lascelles 



























































FURS FOR THE AUTUMN MONTHS. 
Cross fox fur is a most becoming finish to any ‘costume. The centre figure wears a coat of grey chevrette, trimmed with 


Not often, if ever, has a woman been elected Presi- 
dent of an Agricultural Society. This position has 
been accorded to Lady Millicent Hawes, who presided 
with brilliant success at the farmers’ luncheon given 
by the Duke of Sutherland quite recently at Dun- 
robin, where her presence among those who knew her 
so well was eagerly acclaimed. In answer to a pro- 
posal of her health by the chief farmer, Lady Millicent 
said that she valued her new position not only for 
the sign it was that old friends had not forgotten her, 
but for the fact that it showed the position of woman 
was being more widely recognised and appreciated. 
She said that she was following the peaceful path 
of agriculture in France, and she wanted to engage 
their friendly feelings for the French people, of whose 
industry and thrift she spoke highly. A very graceful, 
gracious presence was that of the Lady President of 
the Sutherland Agricultural Association, and her speech 
was witty and full of tactful charm. Lady Millicent 
is, of course, a very brilliant member of our sex of 
whose abilities we can be justly proud. 


The season in Scotland has been a full one. 
Rod-fishing has not been a success up to now, and 
loch salmon- fishing little better. Shooting and 
stalking has been and is going gaily, and now that 


partridges are included, the roots are being shot ay 


All come from the International Fur Store, 163, Regent Street. 


being tapped on the chest by 
the heel of a playful racer. I 
hear he was annoyed himself 
about it and blamed entirely his 
own carelessness. Very often I 
wonder there are not more acci- 
dents in paddocks from people 
pressing on nervous racehorses, 
highly strung from knowing per- 
fectly well what they have before 
them, or it may be immediately 
behind them. Once at Sandown 
I saw a lady’s cheek laid open 
by a kick from a racer going out 
of the paddock, and since then I 
have been more than ever care- 
ful to keep clear. Once lately } 
cautioned a lady who was press- 
ing on a racer and was told to 
mind my own business. The 
man with her looked thoroughly 
ashamed of her, and one could 
not wonder. 

















The Duchess of Albany will 
be truly mourned, and by an un- 
usually wide circle, for her good 
works were very numerous. Not 
a rich personage for her position, 
she gave away a great deal of 
her income, and expended much 
energy and brain activity in 
various ways to help along 
charities. During the war, her 
Royal Highness gave a great 
deal for our wounded sailors and 
soldiers, and finally sold some 
valuable jewels to give further 
aid. In Deptford she had for 
many years a strong personal 
interest, and her work for that 
congested and poor district will 
long be remembered with ad- 
miration and affection by the 
inhabitants, who owe to her 
their fine Institute, their Day 
Nursery, and_ several other 
benefits. The late Duchess’s life was, more than 
that of most people, shadowed by the war, because 
she had an only son on one side and an only 
daughter very keenly on the other. The son 
was on the German side, through no choice of 
his own. On the death, without heirs, of the 
late Duke of Coburg, whom we prefer to remember 
as the Duke of Edinburgh, neither his brother the 
Duke of Connaught nor his nephew Prince Arthur 
of Connaught would take the Duchy of Coburg and 
Gotha. King Edward and his Foreign Office advisers 
considered it important that a British Prince should 
be Duke. The young Duke of Albany, then an Eton 
boy, was, of course, the rightful heir after his uncle 
and cousin, so he was chosen. Naturally, he was made 
much of in Germany. When he was twenty-one, he 
was married to the German Princess Victoria Adelaide, 
eldest daughter of the Duke Frederick Ferdinand 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, whose 
sister married one of the ex-Emperor’s sons, whom 
she divorced in 1920. He has two sons and two 
daughters, to whom the late Duchess of Albany, a 
lover of all youngsters, and particularly of her grand- 
children, was devoted. Her son renounced the ducal 
throne of Coburg-Gotha on November 14, 1918. It 
was while on a visit to him and to her grand-children 
that the late Duchess died. A: &. &. 
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SCOTLAND'S “OLYMPIC GAMES”: CLANSMEN AT BRAEMAR. 


Puotocrapus BY C.N., FARRINGDON Puorto. Co., AND Topical. 
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' A SEPTUAGENARIAN GIANT TOSSING THE CABER: SANDY MacINTOSH, 
A 72-YEAR-OLD COMPETITOR, AT THE FINISH OF HIS CAST. 
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TOSSING THE CABER AT 72: SANDY MacINTOSH, 
A VETERAN COMPETITOR, BEFORE HIS CAST. 





PRINCESS ANDREW OF GREECE, THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 
AND PRINCESS MAUD, WITH LORD ABERDEEN. 
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HEADED BY THE KING'S COMMISSIONER, MAJOR RAMSAY (WITH : 
SWORD): THE BALMORAL HIGHLANDERS (ROYAL STUARTS). 
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WINNER OF THE PUTTING-THE-WEIGHT CON- 
| TEST: MR. D. K. MICKEY COMPETING. 

















iG A PROFUSION OF MEDALS: THE CHAMPION HIGHLAND 
DANCERS, WHO PERFORMED HIGHLAND REELS AND -FLINGS. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE BRAEMAR GAMES: MR. CHARLES | 
MacKINTOSH (SECOND FROM RIGHT) TALKING TO COMPETITORS. i 
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[he famous Braemar Gathering has been the chief 


Royal Deeside for over a hundred years 


event 
This year, unfortunately, the King 


the season on 


and Queen were prevented by the Court mourning for the Duchess of Albany 


from being present on September 7 
the Princess Royal 


was made by 
Farquhar. 


with Princesses Margarita and® Theodora. 


In the afternoon, 
and Princess Maud, 


however, a short visit 
attended by Viscount 
Among the company present was also Princess Andrew of Greece, 
The special features of the Braemar 


event, as distinguished from other Highland gatherings, is that the clansmen 
assemble before the games in full Highland costume, and march through the 
village to the ground. The procession was headed by the Royal Stuarts 
(Balmoral Highlanders) followed by the Duff Highlanders (Princess Royal's) and 
the Farquharsons. They marched to the sound of pipes and drums, carrying 
Lochaber axes, pikes and claymores. Events that are peculiar to the Highlands 
are the tossing of the caber and the dancing of Highland reels and flings. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


CAN BIRDS SMELL ? 
f AVE birds a sense of smell ? The answer to this 
constantly recurring question seems as far off 
as ever. It was 


Darwin, long ago, pointed out that condors, in 
common with other vultures, will discover their prey 
and pick the skeleton clean before the flesh is in the 
least tainted. When in Patagonia he put the matter 
to the test. In a garden he visited he found a number 
of condors 
tied in a 





discussed at length 
years and years ago 
by that delightful 
old naturalist, 
Charles Waterton, 
and the evidence 
for and against has 
been reviewed afresh 
many times and in 
many places since 
then. We have all ~~ 
talked ‘“‘about it e 
and about,” and 
still we talk. 

The matter has 
been revived again 
by Mr. J. H. Gur- 
ney, a field natur- 
alist who always 
commands the re- > 
spect of us all. In ” 
the course of a very 





long row at 
the bottom 
of a_ wall. 
Having 


a folded up a 


oe piece of 
meat in 


white paper, 
‘1 walked,” 
he says, 
‘* backwards 
and for- 
wards, carry- 
ing it in my 
= hand at the 

: “ distance of 
about three 





instantly torn off with fury, and at the same moment 
every bird in the long row began struggling and 
flapping his wings. Under the same circumstances it 
would have been impossible to have deceived a dog.” 
He further cites another experiment made upon 
carrion vultures. Here highly offensive offal was 
covered with thin canvas cloth, and pieces of meat 
were strewn-on it.; these they at once ate up, and-ther 
remained quietly standing, with their beaks within 
an eighth of an inch of the putrid mass without dis- 
covering it. A small rent was then made in the can- 
vas, and the offal was immediately discovered; the 
canvas was then replaced by a fresh piece and meat 
put upon it, and this was again devoured without 
their discovering the hidden mass on which they were 
trampling. 

All this goes to show that vultures depend, not 
upon their sense of smell, but their wonderful powers 
of sight. But it is also evident from the experi- 
ments that these birds possess, at any rate, some 
sense of smell, since they detected the presence 
of food from the odour which escaped from the 
rent in the canvas, in the one case, and the scent 
of meat through the piece of paper in the other. 

But in both cases, 
it is to be noted, 








careful and tem- 
perate statement of 
the case as it 
stands to-day, he 
points out that 
there are, at any 
rate, some species 
which seem to lend 
support to the con- 
tention winch = at 
times has been so 
vigorously expressed that birds have a keen sense of 
smell. Among these the rook and some woodpeckers 
are cited, on account of the accuracy with which 
they seem to locate hidden grubs—below the ground 
in one case, and beneath the tree-bark in the other. 
Petrels, geese, and ducks are also cited as affording 
evidence of well-developed powers of scent. 

But, whenever this matter is raised, it is always 
the vultures which are named as affording the final 
argument either to prove that birds have or have not 
the sense of smell. In India, we are assured, when a 
death has occurred in a house, these birds of ill omen 
congregate on the roof, as if in the hope of gaining 
access to the corpse, which they cannot possibly 
have seen. This looks like conclusive evidence, but 
nevertheless it would seem to be derived from faulty 
observation, 


THE PREMIER’S WIFE INTERESTED IN AN 
ARCHAOLOGICAL * FIND”: MRS. LLOYD GEORGE 
(CENTRE) AT A ROMAN FORT NEAR CARNARVON. 
Mrs. Lloyd George is here seen examining the cellar, or 
strong-room, recently uncovered in the headquarters build- 
ing of the Roman fort of Segontium, Carnarvon. An 
inscribed Roman altar had just been found in the cellar. 
On the left is Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, of the National 
Museum of Wales, who directed the excavations. 


yards from 
them, but 
no notice 
whatever 
was taken. 
I then threw 
it on the 
ground, 
within one 








not until the beak 
was almost touch- 
ing the concealed 
meat. 

And what is true 
of vultures is prob- 
ably true of all 
other birds. A study 
of their olfactory 
organs has shown 
that the sense of 
smell can in no case 
be acutely devel- 
oped. In birds like 
the cormorant and 
gannet, indeed, the 
external nostrils, as 
I showed years ago, 
are in the adult 
completely closed. 
And we have, be- 
sides, the testimony 








yard of an 
old male 
“bird; he 
looked at it 
foramoment 
with attention, but then regarded it no more. With 
a stick I pushed it closer and closer, until at last 
he touched it with his beak; the paper was then 


of field naturalists 


WHERE AN INSCRIBED ALTAR WAS RECENTLY FOUND: THE CELLAR and sportsmen to 
OF THE ROMAN FORT VISITED BY MRS. LLOYD GEORGE. prove that birds 
Photographs by Courtesy of the National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 


show little or no 
power of detecting 
the presence of an enemy, even if approaching 
down-wind, until either sight or hearing comes 
into play. W.. P.. PYcrarr. 











off yard after yard of line — and, 
in the luncheon basket, a good 


supply of 


Life does really seem good 
then, amidst the sweet air 
and wild picturesqueness of 
the loch or river. 


BAIRD-TAYLOR BROS, 
GLASGOW, 





HAT’S the time, when 
the rod bends like a 
willow, and the reel spins 


























Sole Proprietors : 








Scotland, 
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| MODERN HOME 


XHIBITION 


re-opening of this 


Monday 





CORDIALLY INVITE READERS OF ‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’ TO VISIT THE 


The 


on 


keen 


all 


an 


matters 


last 
interest 


proved 
the 
pertaining to Domestic 





Exhibition 
again how 
takes in 

Science. 


popular 
once 


public 


CONTINUING DAILY 9 TO 6 


Many new and inexpensive furnishing 
schemes, numbering over a score, are 
round the spacious 
some 


displayed 


Lounge, 


and 


very 


Palm 
attractive 
and novel features have been added. 


Labour-saving devices in great variety 
with gas or electricity are seen 
in actual use, and daily cookery 
demonstrations are given. Come to 
Harrods at the earliest opportunity. 


Those who live too far afield should send for the illustrated Book ‘ Modern Homes? 


HARRODS LTD 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


LONDON SWI 





















Installations fitted from £100. 


A machine starting and stopping automatically, and 
so simple that it can be attended to by a maid. 


The machine known for its great economy and wonderful reliability. 





A WONDERFUL 


LIGHTING & COOKING 
FOR THE COUNTRY. 


SPENSERS’ 


SILVERLIT E 
LABOUR SAVER. 


Works with Petrol. 


Instal a ** Silverlite,’”’ giving a soft light, more 
brilliant than electric, at a fraction of the cost. 
Ensure a cheap and constant supply of pure 
gas suitable for cooking and heating. 


WON-EXPLOSIVE, 








Write for particulars : 


SPENSERS 


6E, LONDON STREET, 


(Opposite Paddington Station), 


LONDON, W. 2. 


















The outstanding 
feature of a smart appearance 


It is therefore necessary to use a 
preparation that will keep the hair in position all day. 
Hence the reason why you should use Anzora, because it 
MASTERS THE HAIR however uncontrollable it may 
be. It relieves you of any anxiety regarding your appear- 
ance after any strenuous recreation. Be wary of substitutes. 


is a well-brushed head. 





AIR. 


tained 


Anzora Viola for dry s« 
Cream for 
m all Chemists, Stores, etc., 


n 1/6 and 2.6 ‘double quantity) bottles. 


fre 


Anzora Perfumery Co 


ine, London, N.W.¢ 
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greasy scalps. Can be ob- 
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—but still the same 





unsurpassed quality. 





\ Seld by all leading 
Electricians, Stores, 
and lronmongers. 
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The Lamp of Established Reputation 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


MISS LOHR'S “RETURN " AT THE GLOBE. 


NE thing is certain about the adaptation from the 
French which Mr. Wimperis has prepared for 

Miss Marie Loéhr’s London reappearance and aptly 
christened ‘‘ The Return ’’—it has a capital situation 





really gone out of their minds. Conceive her rage and 
the short shrift she gives to the lover, whom the 
husband is quite reluctant to part with. That scene 
is the quintessence of comedy, and is delightfully 
played by Miss Marie Léhr, Mr. George Tully, and 
Mr. Jack Hobbs. But the scenes that lead up to it 
are too protracted, too artificial: who believes that 
any husband, even though prepared to give his wife 
a divorce, would assemble possible 
successors to himself out of whom 











she is to make her choice ? Nor are 
certain minor parts assigned to Mr. 
Dion Boucicault, Miss Lottie Venne, 
and Mr. Alfred Bishop worthy of 
their talents. Miss Venne’s vivacity, 
of course, is perennial, and her aban- 
don as she makes her exit doing the 
“Shimmy” the 


her that his lapse from virtue, like his success, 
comes from strength of character. One could forgive 
her and the authors her too angelic sweetness and her 
lack of feminine spirit, if his claims to being a sort ot 
superman were really justified in the play. But 
though, in a scene laid out Wyoming way, where 
desperadoes attack the hut of the married pair while 
the young mother is tending her sick child, John, the 
husband displays courage in battling with them, he 
is not more courageous than Mary herself ; and, for 
the rest, neither as lover ready to elope nor as City 
knight has he the Napoleonic air. Thus the meekness 
of the heroine, with her eternal ‘‘ Yes, John,’’ becomes 
a little intolerable ; and the part or parts Miss Fay 
Compton is called upon to interpret, having more . 
apparent than genuine variety, condemn her to too 
much iteration of mood. She is charming, no doubt, 





veriest flapper 
might well envy. 
MISS FAY 
COMPTON IN 
“ SECRETS.” AT 
THE COMEDY. 
In so far as it is a 
play covering dif- 
ferent periods of 
time, Rudolf Besier 
and May Edgin- 
ton’s new piece, 
‘* Secrets,” bears a 
certain resemblance 








BUDDING PATTERSONS: 
THE RUNNER-UP, AND SEMI-FINALISTS. 


From left to right, the names are: N. Sharpe, D. S. Milford, H. W. Austin, and R. V. 
In the United Kingdom Junior Lawn-Tennis Championships, at Weybridge, 
D. S. Milford beat N. Sharpe, and H. W. Austin beat R. V. Jenkins, in the semi-finals 
In the final H. W. Austin beat D. S. Milford by 7—5, 7—5S. 


Jenkins. 


of the Boys’ Singles. 
Photograph by Sport and General. 


as rich in humour as it is plausible in fact. The only 
question is whether the audience at the Globe is not 
kept waiting too long by too tedious matter for it. 
Here is the situation. A young married woman on 
the point of eloping with a lover leaves him alone with 
her jealous husband. There is every reason to expect 
an explosion, but it turns out that the two men during 
the war had been associated together as comrades, the 
lover rescuing the husband and his regiment from a 
difficult position. They revive memories of the affair, 
plot out the battlefield on the table, knock over the 
wife’s photograph, and get so excited over their 
reminiscences that they bawl and shout at each other. 
Back dashes the wife in terror, begging them not to 
come to blows. They stare at her amazed; she had 


THE JUNIOR LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPION, 


to ‘ Milestones ”’ ; 
but neither as a 
study of contrasted 
manners nor as an 
example of crafts- 
manship can it hold 
a candle to that 
work, in which hu- 














mour and a strict regard for charac- 
terisation kept sentiment in its due 
place. In ‘‘ Secrets ’’ sentiment be- 
comes sentimentalism ; and the hero- 
ine, who in an early phase of her 
career gives promise of some in- 
dependence of temper—does she not 
defy her Victorian parents, Juliet- 
fashion, when locked in her room, 
and contrive, notwithstanding bars and bolts, to 
elope with her lover ? — is shown in later life as 
the tame slave of this husband of hers, ready to 
divorce the now successful City magnate if that 
will make for his happiness, and forgiving him 
without reproaches flagrant infidelity when he assures 


BUDDING LENGLENS: THE JUNIOR LAWN-TENNIS GIRL CHAMPION, 
THE RUNNER-UP, AND SEMI-FINALISTS. 
From left to- right, the names are: Misses E. M. Dearman, G. R. Sterry, E. Corbin, 
and M. A. Saunders. 
Weybridge, Miss Sterry beat Miss Dearman, and Miss Saunders beat Miss Corbin in +: 
semi-finals of the Girls’ Singles. 


In the United Kingdom Junior Lawn-Tennis Championships, at 


In the final Miss Sterry beat Miss Saunders. 
Photograph by Sport and General. 


as the defiant daughter in her pretty mid-Victorian 
frocks; she is sweetly maternal as the young. witce 
concerned for her baby’s health ; she looks a picture 
as the old lady awaiting the doctor’s verdict when he 
emerges from her husband’s sick-room ; but one longs 
to see the actress allowed some burst of fire, some 

[Continued overlear. . 

















something more. 





CHOCOLATES A tana 


Per 4 (- Ib. 


Sold in the salons at the 


CORNER HOUSES, THE MAISONS LYONS, 


in all 


LYONS TEASHOPS, 


and by high-class confectioners throughout the country. 





smooth, rich chocolate and whose centre 
is delicious in flavour and consistency, 
one has a good chocolate. 
Lyons chocolate, one has these things — and 


er a sweetmeat whose coating is of 


Given a Maison 


A Maison Lyons chocolate is just a little better 
than the best you have had before. 


MAISON LYONS 


The *RED SEAL” BOX 





centres, soft cen 





“London, W. 


GN 


N 


§ Ib. size, 2/6, 


ing a special selection—hard 


tres, or assorted centres, as desired. 


1 Ib. size, 5/- 
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The sign of the Three Castles” will now be found or 
every Tin andon every Packer of : 


The THREE CASTLES” 


Virginia Cigarette - 


This eae with the signature WVIFHOML, 
stood and stands for the genuine character 
of this famous and historical Brand. cece: 


“THRFE CASTLES” 





WD. & H. O.WI LIS, Bristol & London “England. 
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explosion of temper such as would lift the character 
she is presenting out of the rut of a mere sentimental 
Mr. Leon Quartermaine does his best to make 
John seem masterful ; Miss Helen Haye shows great 
tact in the rdle of a compromised woman; and there 
is clever work from Mr. Harben and Miss Scudamore 


type. 


as the heroine’s Victorian parents. 
“DOUBLE—OR QUIT.” AT THE ALDWYCH. 
There is more noise than humour in the new 
farce of Mr. Theophilus Charlton, ‘‘ Double—or 
Quit,’’ as presented by Mr. Donald Calthrop and 
her stage-comrades at the Aldwych; but, per- 
haps because the play has a more than ordi- 
narily fatuous hero and a more than ordinarily 
silly plot, the actors have tried to supply in 
noise what was lacking in comic invention. 
Mr. Calthrop himself puts immense gusto into 
such acting as is permitted him; and there is 
real forcefulness in Mr. C. W. Somerset’s study 
of a ranting, half-crazy barnstormer—a per- 
formance worthy of a better setting. 

“THE SMITH FAMILY.” AT THE EMPIRE, 
One doubts whether it is a very wise policy to 
transport a comedian with such stereotyped 
though amusing methods as Mr. Harry Tate 
into the atmosphere of ‘‘ revue.’’ Mr. Tate at 
the Empire in ‘‘ The Smith Family” is very 
much the Mr. Tate who has kept us laughing in 
the variety theatres, and too little of anything 
else. He plays the old tricks with his flexible 
moustache ; he is vastly entertaining in a tennis 
match he carries through with an imaginary 
Suzanne Lenglen; but that he should merely 
do in revue what he does so well elsewhere is 
not enough. There should be team-work in 
association with the other comedians and 
players; and in the capacity for helping towards 
ensemble, for adjusting his talent so that it 
shall fit in with that of others in a cast, he does 
not appear to excel. Hence, though ‘ The 
Smith Family ’’ has not a bad idea at the back 
of its scheme—the idea of the chance of a for- 
tune held out to an unappreciated humourist 
if he can only provoke laughter in a humourless 
Prince— it seems, for lack of such team - work, 
to peter out into a series of disconnected turns. 
The best of these is a delightful dancing episode 
supplied by Miss Phyllis Bedells. But Miss 
Connie Ediss has one good song, at any rate, in 
‘“What a Lady Would Do’; Miss Mabel Green 
sings so tastefully that one wishes she, no less 


than Miss Ediss, had more to do; there is some spirited 
dancing from Mr. Billy Caryll and Mr. Charles Brooks ; 


and Miss Ella Retford is unsparing of effort. 


HOAX OR REVELATION? 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF FAIRIES. 


se HE series of incidents set forth in this little 
volume,” writes Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in 
his new book, ‘“‘ The Coming of the Fairies ’’ (Hodder 

















AFTER HANDING OVER THE KING’S COLOUR OF THE DRAKE 
BATTALION TO THE LONDON DIVISION OF THE R.N.V.R.: MAJOR- 
GENERAL BLUMBERG (ON LEFT) SPEAKING. 

The King’s Colour of the Drake Battalion of the Royal Naval Division was on 
September 9 handed over to the London Division of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. The ceremony was performed at Carlton House Terrace by Major-General 
H. E. Blumberg, Adjutant-General of the Royal Marines, who handed the colour 
to Lieut.-Commander Pinks. It was afterwards taken on board H.M.S. “ President ” 
for safe keeping.—{Photograph by Topical.) 


and Stoughton) “ represent either the most elaborate 
and ingenious hoax ever played upon the public,: 
or else they constitute an event in human history 


which may in the future appear to have been epoch- 
making in its character.’ 

Briefly, the story is that two Yorkshire girls, 
aged 16 and ro, met and played with fairies, in a 
glen near the village of Cottingley, and actually took 
photographs of the little people dancing and leaping 


around them. The photographs in question 
are ali reproduced in Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's 
book, and two of them are given on page 424 
of this paper. They are certainly remarkable, 
and it is not surprising that they have caused 
much controversy as to their authenticity. The 
first photographs were taken in 1920, and Sir 
Arthur gave an account of the affair in a maga- 
zine article. Subsequently others were obtained, 
and he has now dealt fully with the subject in 
his book, in which the .article is reprinted. He 
tells the whole story from the commencement, 
adding new chapters including independent 
evidence for the existence of fairies, subsequent 
appearances, and the Theosophical view of 
fairies. The investigations were mainly con- 
ducted by Mr. Edward Gardner, a well-known 
member of the Theosophical Society. 

Sir Arthur, as might be expected, is enthu- 
siastically on the side of the fairies, but he 
candidly quotes adverse as well as favourable 
opinions, among the chief of the sceptical critics 
being Mr. Maurice Hewlett. The testimony of 
photographers was important. Some could find 
no trace of any “‘ fake,’’ while others were more 
cautious. ‘‘ The negatives were taken round to 
Kodak, Ltd., where two experts were unable to 
find any flaw, but refused to testify to the 
genuineness of them, in view of some possible 
trap. An amateur photographer of experience 
refused to accept them on the ground of the 
elaborate and Parisian coiffure of the little 
ladies. Another photographic company, which 
it would be cruel to name, declared that the 
background consisted of theatrical properties, 
and that therefore the picture was a worthless 
‘fake.’ ’’ A case like this can only be judged on the 
facts submitted, and they have been submitted 
mainly by advocates with an obvious bias. The 
only independent investigator, a newspaper man, 
saw the elder girl, who expressed herself as ‘‘ fed 
up with the thing,” and was reticent and reluc- 
tant in her replies. She was at work at a 
Christmas-card factory in Bradford, and she 
had been employed at a photographer’s. 

The book is sufficiently fascinating to make 


one wish that the affair could be thoroughly sifted 
by an impartial detective. 
not command the services of Mr. Sherlock Holmes ! 


What a pity that we can- 
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ABY'S development through the months 
of infancy — the 
activity, the dawn of intelligence—form 
the most fascinating features of child 


gratifying to the watchful mother depends upon the 
oods correctly adapted to the stages of 
development through healthy infancy to sturdy 
childhood. This is the characteristic of the system 
known throughout the world as 


There is a food for each stage of babyhood. 
You should write for the booklet on Infant Feeding 
and Management (free), and ask for a sample of 


food suited to the age of your baby. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LIMITED, 


37, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3. 





“Through Healthy Infancy to Sturdy Childhood” 
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The continuous progress that is so 


Write today wo 
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An all-through goodness, born of sound materials and careful 
craftsmanship in every detail, characterises this Harrods Case. 
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of Your Face ! 


With the passing of years the shape of 
the face frequently aiters because the 
muscles lose their elasticity. By means 
of Mme. Eve’s simple scientific exercises 
these muscles can be made to contract, 
restoring the face to its original shape 
and banishing sagging chee ks, crowsfeet, 
double chins, and wrinkles. 

These exercises are simple, efficacious, and 
pleasant, yet occupy only a few minutes daily. 
s : Once learnt, they can always be used, with 
| 2 Dear Madam Eve, ©" Indies. : equally good results, throughout your life. 

Stell jou HOW MUCH T HAVE. 3 NO CONSULTATION FEE. 

: A Se Saget : Call or write for Booklet giving full particulars. 


: quite plump again, and the lines on : 
: ~ vamene Lane sages Groppoere. ‘ Mme. ELIZABETH EVE, 


: marted tow’ Mt Ci BETTER : (174) No. 55, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 





) YOUNGER IT am PS 
Yours truly, VV. D : London, Ww. Z 


daseesancuasceseyecanesaerencasstsasses (Phone - - Museum 3329.) 
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Che 
Ze) Steamers to NEW YORK 


Travel by “‘ The Comfort Route ” ! 


From SOUTHAMPTON CHERBOURG. 


ORBITA, Sept. 29 ; ORBITA, Nov. 10; 
ORDUNA, Oct. 6 ORDUNA, Dec. 1 ; 
OROPESA, Oct. 20 ;  ARAGUAYA, Dec. 8. 


SH a ROVALMAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY // 
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Also at LIVERPOOL. MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW & SOUTHAMPTON. 














for the **Gutde to the U.S.A.,” 





























VERY prospective _ traveller 
should have a copy of the 
booklet especially prepared 

by the United States Government. 
telling about the great new fleet 
of American ships! Send in your 
name and address for it to-day. 
It contains valuable and authentic 
railway and travel information on 
rates, customs regulations, ship 
diagrams, ete., and full description 
of the splendid new ships of the 
American fleet ! 






These ships—originally built for war-time 
service, and re-built with every ultra- 
modern passenger comfort combine speed 
and safety with beauty and luxury. The 
George Washington, the America, the President 
SPECIAL Garfield, and others of the fleet, rank among 
Cross - Channel Service the finest ships afloat. Spacious staterooms 
at are equipped with beds, not berths ; every 
REDUCED RATES. room has hot and cold running water, 
a : se : electric fans and radiators. All the rooms 
The travelling public is reminded : ; . 
of the admirable facilities are on the outside; most have private 
afforded by the United States baths. 


Lines for direct trips to and 
from Germany, thus entirely 


obviating the  objectionshle The courteous and efficient service and the 
frontier formalities and regu- i 
lations encountered by taking unsurpassed excellence of the cuisine have 
the ordinary trans - continental already earned these great ships an enviable 
cre name, om ——— reputation on the sea. It is on such ships 
ships are indeed wonderful boats, ee Liat ee 7: i rou pa 
replete in every modern marine with such advantages that you may 
comfort and convenience, The travel to America for as little as {27 I2s. 
cuisine is exceptional and accom- first cabin ! 
modation unsurpassed. These 
trips take from 7 to 48 hours, 
rege gh _ are as low as £5 Do not let this opportunity slip by. Find 
0o£ st ciass. - * : 
; ; out about the magnificent American occan 
Write for particulars, liners, whether you are going now or in the 


future. The United States Government 
wants you to know about its new and splendid 
ships. Write to-day for the booklet which 
tells you about them. 


Write for Booklet 
Whether you intend to vistt America — 


LONDON : 


ma) ap v4 > a / A Arla 
now or later, send the coupon below 18. COCKSPUR ST. SW. 





a O4-page book, with 75 ilustra- 
lions, describing American indus- 
tries, farms, scenery, sports, schools, 
libraries, population, railway and 
export factltties, and much other 


Please send me 64-page Guide 
to U. S. A. and description of 
American Ships. 
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authentic and interesting tnfor- 
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UNITED STATES LINES 
Operating AMERICAN SHIPS. 


LONDON : PARIS : 
3, Cockspur St., S.W.1 11 bis, Rue Scribe. 


Freight : Runciman (London), Ltd., 52, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 





It will doubtless come as a 
disappointment to the habitual 
show-goer to know that the ex- 
tension of Olympia, which was to have enabled 
the S.M.M.T. to house the motor exhibition under 
one roof, will not be completed in time, and the Motor 
Show will of necessity be divided again and held 
concurrently at the White City and Olympia. The 
exhibition opens on Friday, November 3, and closes 
on Saturday the 11th. Incidentally, if the show- 
going public are disappointed, that feeling will be 
very much accentuated among the less fortunate 
members of the motor industry whom the turn of 
the ballot relegates to the White City. However, 
it cannot be helped, and certainly no blame can attach 
to the Society for the dual character of the Show 


The Forthcoming 
Motor Show. 


again this year. 


Of course, everybody wants to know what the 
I do not think we shall 
see anything very remarkable in the way of new Cars, 


general trend is likely to be. 


the moment. U ndoubtedly, the great fentune of the 
Show will be a general all-round drop in prices, with 
the probable exception of the very high-grade models. 


While it is true that labour costs 
and the prices of material have fallen 











expangie of a car whish is now liste sd at what porars 
cally amounts to a pre-war figure. 
The same may be said of the Company’s new 





considerably during the past year, it 
has to be remembered that the costs 
of building the very highest class car 
have already been brought down to 
the almost irreducible minimum, and 
it is difficult to see how any material 
percentage decrease can be made in 
the price to the public. The class I 
have in mind, of which the Rolls- 
Royce, the Napier, and the Lan- 
chester are outstanding examples. 
cannot be built on production lines. 
I am not in the secrets of the manu- 
facturers of these cars, so it is possi- 
ble there may be some slight reduc- 
tions announced at the Show; but in 
any case they could not be anything 
that matters to the 
potential purchaser. 











When we come 
to the medium and 














lower - priced cars 
the case is different. 
Most of the firms 
concerned have now 
got their works going on a full pro- 
duction basis, and every decrease, 
even though small, is obviously re- 
flected in the works cost of each car 
turned out. The motor trade is just 
as alive as any other to the basic 
fact that the cheaper the article the 
more can be sold, and that a large 
turnover at a comparatively low 
percentage of profit pays better, 
from every point of view, than a 
small output and big profits. 


Already a num- 
ber of firms have 





Some Examples. 





RECENTLY BOUGHT BY “RANJI" FOR THE LADIES OF HIS HOUSEHOLD 
AND FITTED WITH “PURDAH” GLASS: A HANDSOME LANCHESTER. 
This car was recently purchased by the Maharajah Jam Saheb of Nawanagar (“ Ranji” 
of cricket fame) for the ladies of his household. It is fitted with 
through which the passengers can see while themselves invisible from outside. Though 
almost opaque to the eye, the glass looks quite transparent in the photograph. 


new designs, or even new accessories. Doubtless 
there will be some amount of general improvement 
in detail, but beyond this it is not possible to go at 


“purdah”’ glass, 


announced considerable reductions 
in the prices of their cars. The 
Wolseley Company took the lead 
among British manufacturers and 
advertised some drastic reductions, 
which took effect on September 1. 
It is now possible to obtain their 
7-h.p. car at £255. Considering that this car has 
a great deal more in the way of luxury equipment 
than its predecessor of 1914, this seems to me a fair 


AT THE MOST NORTHERLY POINT OF GREAT BRITAIN: A_ 14-H.P. 
VAUXHALL CAR AT JOHN O’ GROAT’S, CAITHNESS. 


14-h.p. car, which is to be sold at £575—again a close 
approximation to 1914 prices. The Standard is an- 
other car which has been materially reduced in price, 
although it has been greatly improved in several 
notable directions. At the new prices it compares 
very favourably with the Standard productions 
before the war. Among other manufacturers in this 
class, the Albert has been reduced to £375—a drop of 
no less than {120. The Cubitt four-seater has been 
reduced from £467 to £360. The A.C. can be pur- 
chased at /395, and the air-cooled A.B.C. at £275 
Then that very enterprising firm, Morris Motors, Ltd., 
have been able still further to reduce the prices of 
those very popular cars, the Morris-Cowley and the 
Morris-Oxford, by some {30, making them more won- 
derful value than they were, which is a lot to say. As 
to cars originating in America or on the Continent, 
it is not possible to say much yet. Some time ago, 
General Motors, Ltd., announced heavy reductions 
affecting all their cars, to which I referred at the 
time. The Overland has been reduced, and the 
Standard production can now be purchased for £268. 
There are others, but I think I have given enough 
examples to indicate that there is a very strong 
movement towards more moderate-priced cars, and 
[Continued overleaf. 
















Trteg rams | SiMEFIEL. .* Two Limes. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 
OF HEATING APPARATUS. 






BRANCH OFFICES. 
LOBDON :— Brock Howse, to12, Walbvosk, B.C. 
MANCHESTER >—©. Busktings, 


LIVERPOOL +90, Lord Street, W. 
OHBPVIBLD »— Moorhead 



















FOR YOUR 
COCKTAILS. 


As you cannot make a 
good Cocktail without a 
good Vermouth you may 
be interested toread the 
opinion of ‘‘The Sphere.” 
Speaking of Corelli, “‘The 
Sphere”’ said ‘‘ Undoubt- 
edly one of the best, if 
not the best, and most 
wholesome of its kind.” 
Obtainable from all Wine Mer- 
chants and Stores, 3.6 per bottle, 
4/3 per litre. 
IVholesale only 


London, Liverpool and Glasgow. 





» Eowarno Younc & Co., Ltp., 





TWO EXPRESS SERVICES DAILY 


From Victoria (Brighton Railway) 
10.0 a.m. and 8.20 p.m. 


PARIS, NORMANDY. 


Brittany, Loire Valley, Pyrenees, Savoy, French 
Alps, and all parts of France ; 


SWITZERLAND, ITALY. 


24 to 25-KNOT STEAMERS CROSSING 
CHANNEL IN 2} HOURS. 
t-15 Days’ Excursion to PARIS, Oct. 6th and 7th. 
WEEK-ENDS Ar Dieppr. 


Details of Cotiuetel Trafic Agent Brighton 
Ratlway, Victoria, SW. pr - _— 





CAMERAS 
Lpewe. | COMPACT ane when 
fitted with the GOERZ F4.5 
MAR will take Geese US 
photographs in any weather. 
Indispensatle for Autumn and 
Winter Photography. Specify a 
genuine Goerz camera 
Obtainadie of ali dealers. 
j List No. 18 free from the 
Say Sole Wholesile representatives for 















Great Britain— 
PEELING & VAN NECK, Ltd.. 
4 & 6, Hothorn Cirens, Londen, K.t.1. 




















‘* Chaminade,” ™ June Roses,” 
“ Nocturne,” “ Yesha,”” 


BATH SOAPS DE LUXE “MORNY.” 
Are of unusual quality and exquisitely and originally perfumed 


*M ystérieuse, 
etc. 


Mammoth Oval Tablet, approximately 4 Ib., 2/3 each : 26/6 dozen. 


A Nickelled Bronze Travelling Case, to hold one tablet, given free with orders 
for not less than | dozen Morny Bath Soaps de Luxe mailed to one address. 


From your usual retailer, or — ( nee amount and postoge) I a 


1-REGENT STREET - LONDON: WI —_ 
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VIA NEWHAVEN & DIEPPE. 
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Luncheon and 
Tea Cases and 
Baskets 


for the 


Moors 
Motor Touring 
Picnics 
River and 
Shooting 
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s Excellent Two- and Four-Person Luncheon Cases in a very 
Vike size. Four-Person, as illustration, in best quality Solid Leather Case, 
vai as shown. Size, 19 by 11 by 6 in. The Divisions can be lifted out en bloc, 
and the case kept beautifully clean and nice - - ° : £16 5 0 
Four-Person, Leather Cloth- - - - £14 12 6 
Two-Person, Tan, Solid Leather - - - £9 17 6 
Two-Person, Leather Cloth - - . - £8 15 0 


Pree Cee 


A Good Selection in stock, E Inspection Cordially 
at all prices from Illustrations and : 
3 to 50 Guineas. Rae tas 


Prices Post Free 
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The March 


of Progress in Decoration 


brings Hall’s Distemper into the home, and Hall’s 
Distemper brings with it brightness and great cleanli- 
ness; and last, but not least, economy. 


Hall’s 


Distemper 


costs less at first and lasts longer. It makes walls pictures 
in themselves, and each room a fitting setting for the advan- 
tageous display of the furniture, pictures, etc., of the home. 


Hall's Distemper is quickly applied and free from the objection- 
able smell of paint. While presenting a wall surface soft and velvet- 
like to the eye, it sets hard as cement. This hard-setting quality 
makes Hall’s Distemper durable and washabie. 

Your decorator can quickly change your paper-covered walls ; 
select from the beautiful range of colours in the Halls 
Distemper pattern book, which he will show you on request. 


Hall's Distemper is used and reconimended by all leading Decorators. 
It is sold by Builders’ Merchants, Oi) and Colour Stores, Ironmongers 
and Decorators everywhere. <All colours one price. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. ——— HULL. 


By Appointment Branches, etc., at 199" Borough a o Street, London, S.U.1 
to H.M. The King. 105 Bath Street, “eer. 6 Gun Street, Reading. 
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The 16/40 hp. 
4-cyl. 


SUNBEAM 
with 5 - seater 
touring body, 


£960 


SEDER TREE 





Bat a 


THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


The Opinion of a Satisfied Owner: 


pea 


We LEIS OL 





. . « Every word which you said in recom- 
mending the car to me has been more than 
justified, and | cannot speak too highly of the 
car's all-round performance. She moves like a 
greyhound, and in my opinion fulfils the most 
exacting demands . . . ”—E. Stuart Richards, June 12, 1922. 


> 


NERA 


Other Touring Models are :— 
14 h.p. 4-cyl. 4-seater . - £725 
24/50 h.p. 6-cyl. 5-seater - : £1295 


a Ase & 


SOME RECENT SUNBEAM RACING SUCCESSES. 





World's Records gained for distances from Half to Tea Miles. 
International T.T. Race, isle of Man - - ° a FIRST. 


Saltburn Speed Trials - . FIRST one SECOND 
in Unlimited Class and Record Speed for the course. 


Spreadeagle and Holme Moss Hill Climbs: Records for Hills 
broken. 


Friel ie RPO LET Ie f 


oman 
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THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO, LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON Heed Office & Works 2 6 2 = = Mowticld Work, aropreug 


LONDON ° a ~ Showrooms & Expert Dept, 12, Prince's Sa. Hanover Sq. W.1, 
“ ‘ os ~ Southern Service G& Repair Works, 177, The Vale, Actoo, W 5, 
MANCHESTER -- - Showroom -- = = © © = © 106, Deamgste, 
a Northern Service & ‘Repair Works, 2BP/294, Eccles New Rd, Weaste, 


NEW YORK ~~ - Showrooms + . - - -~ = 25, West 57th Sereet 
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No more 
Face Spots 
or Eczema ; 


Do you suffer with facial eczema, 
pimples, or blackheads ? If so, suffer 
no longer, for Antexema removes 
every spot, rash, or sign of eczeina. 
The first touch cools the inflamed sur- 
face, and all irritation stops immedi- 
ately. Your skin ‘rouble starts to go away, 
new skin begins to grow, and day by day 
your skin looks healthier, until soon every 
blemish disappears, never to return. What- 
ever your skin trouble, Antexema will end 
it. Soon conquers eczema, rash, bad legs, bad 
hands, insect bites, sunburn, and every variety 
of scaly, irritating, or blotchy skin diseas: 
Antexema is not a messy, greasy ointment, but 
a cooling, healing liquid cream, and is invisible 
on the skin. Its supreme value as a skin remedy 
is proved by forty years’ experience. , 


Get Antexema 


Antexema is supplied by all chemists and stores everywhere. 
Also ot Boots, Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrods, 









Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s, Parke's, Taylor's Drug Co. Timothy 
White's, and Lewis and Kurrows’, at 3s. and 1s. 3d., the larger 
size being the more economical; or post free direct, is. and 
15. 6d., from Antexema, Castile Laboratory I mada N.W.1. 


Also throughout India, Australia, New Zealan Canad a, 
South Africa, and Europe. 2 
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A Message to Mothers 





Phe Claxton Ear-Cap quickly corrects any tendency to outstanding 
ears. Let your child wear ts op the nursery, and dunny sleep 
and thus save disfigurement in a lic. Easy and comfortable in 
wear. Keeps hair from tang! luring sleep, and promotes 
breathing throngh the nose. 1 axton Far-Cap gently mo 
the cartilages while they are soft acd pliable. Sold by all jeading 
Department Stores and Drapers, also by Chemists. Note the 
name CLAXTON (the origmal and only genuine); scientincally 
mace im 21 sizes. Merceri<e .s Pink Silk de Luxe, tos. 6d 
Sw Send following measurements Round he jus bove ¢ , 
CLAXTON . and across head fram lobe to lobe I. L. Claston, The Castle 





Laboratory, London, N.W.1 
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? that it is now a case for the example set in so many a flood, five feet deep, covered a main road; a GOLF IN THE AUTUMN AT TURNBERRY. 
quarters to be generally followed if those manufac- large oak-tree fell across another main road. In ; Mii . 
turers’ who view with disfavour the movement to- all the foregoing cases the A.A. red flags, suitably HE directors of the G. and S.W. Railway Company, 
wards reduction are to remain in the business. placed by the A.A. patrols, warned approaching in establishing the Turnberry Hotel some years 


motorists of ‘‘ Danger Ahead.” WwW. W. ago, were influenced not only by the obviously 
splendid opportunities that the place afforded for 
patrons of the royal and ancient game, but by their 
conviction that the climate of the district was a 
remarkable one. The West Coast of Scotland is 
reputed to be a rainy region, and some hilly districts 
are doubtless extremely wet ; but Turnberry lies in 
a strip of country on the Ayrshire coast that is nearly 
flat or undulating, and the rainfall is comparatively 
low—much the lowest in the West of Scotland. In 
order to submit their impressions of the climate to a 
rigorous test, the directors established a meteorological 
station, whose returns have been published in the 
official reports for Scotland, and these show that the 
climate of Turnberry may be described. as one of 
equability. During the past summer the outstanding 
feature has been the remarkable uniformity in the 
amount of sunshine throughout, unapproached any- 
where else in our islands; and the expectation of a 
moderate rainfall in the autumn and winter months 
appears to be greater there than almost anywhere else, 
and very much greater than in many districts. The 
south-westerly winds characteristic of autumn and 
winter, as a rule, pass over Turnberry, and do not 
discharge their moisture to any great extent until they 
reach the hills some miles further inland. 

Experience for some years of the climatic con- 
ditions at Turnberry—notably the low rainfall, prac- 
tical immunity from snow or fog during the autumn 
and winter — clearly make it a desirable centre 
for a golfing and recuperative holiday or change. 
With the many comforts provided, there really is no 
necessity to seek a holiday change away from Great 
Britain and the delightful surroundings of this Ayrshire 
centre ; and, since the G. and S.W. Railway Company 
have made a branch line between Ayr and Girvan, 
there are ample and comfortable facilities for visitors 
from the south and other parts of Great Britain to 
reach Turnberry Station, which is connected by a 
covered way with the hotel. 


Snter-Siaten. For some time the police, and 

particularly the Metropolitan 
police, have been very active in taking proceedings 
against drivers of cars on which the number-plates 
are not easily distinguishable. The police contend 
that the number-plates should be fixed in such a 
position as not to get splashed with mud in wet 
weather, and there have been many convictions 
where front number-plates, by being placed on the 
front axle, have unavoidably become dirty. In 
order to obviate the difficulty, a number-plate has been 
designed consisting of aluminium letters and numbers 
which are attached to a piece of wire mesh. This 
can be placed on the front of the radiator and does 
not affect the cooling of the engine to the same extent 
as a solid plate would. The Metropolitan police, 
however, have contended that such a plate does not 
comply with the regulations, because the letters are 
not on a solid plate, and proceedings were recently 
taken against the driver of a car with such a front 
number- plate, before the Wimbledon Bench. The 
case was defended by the Legal Department of the 
R.A.C. ,and the magistrates dismissed the summons, 
because in their view the spirit of the Regulations 
was not infringed. 





In all the bigger tests and trials 
lalarndihauel of this season, Dunlop tyres have 
Six Days’ Trial. been well to the fore, and Statistics 
which have now been compiled 
show that they put up some noteworthy performances 
in the Six Days’ Trial. Davison, the Levis rider, 
and Alec Bennett on his Sunbeam—two of the riders 
in the British teanf which gained second place—used 
Dunlops, and their reliability was such that Davison 
secured a prize for the best performance of any machine 
manufactured outside Switzerland, and also a special 
gold medal. The Raleigh machine, ridden by Gibson, 
which also secured a gold medal, was shod with 
Dunlops. 


Tyres in the 














All A.A. road patrols now carry 
two red flags, which are employed = 4 EW TROPHY FOR THE ETON O.T.C.: A STATUETTE 
as emergency warnings for road — oe 4 CADET SERGEANT OF THE CORPS IN MARCHING 


As the first issue of the 1922 G.W.R. Official 
Guide, entitled “* Holiday Haunts,” proved so popular 


New Danger 
Signals for 


Motorists. users. During the past few weeks, oa that the supply was exhausted a month ago, the book 

these impromptu warnings have been frequently ; ‘ " a has been reprinted, and is again on sale at the price 

4 utilised. In one case a car broke down in the middle Thio wophy hes teen premunted to teplaes the eup gives ° i of 6d. at the Company’s stations, offices and book- 

: =a - and now held permanently by Mr. R. H. de Montmorency’s house, stall A list is included of hotel 1 other acc 

of the road, at a bend on a hill. While it was being which won it threes years renaing. Mr. E. V. Slater's house Stalls. it is ec otel and other accom- 
removed, two A.A. flags warned other traffic of the section was the first to win the new trophy, this year. It was modation, with maps and numerous illustrations. It 
obstruction, A heavily laden lorry and trailer stopped, made by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company, Ltd., of can be obtained from the Superintendent of the Line, 

leaving insufficient space for other vehicles to pass; 112, Regent Street, London, W.1. Paddington Station, London, W.2, post free for 1s. 3d. 




















DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


|RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


SKIN ! 


Germolene for Facial 
Disfigurements and 
MOTOR HOUSE the Complexion. 


combines utility with a most pleasing 
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~ : 
R appearance, Compact, yet commodious, A Sure Safeguard against In making, use LESS QUANTITY. it being 
Sturdily built from weather - resisting much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
ae materials, Skilfully planned for easy the Skin Germ. 7 — 
erection. It would remain for many years Pe ; ‘ 
>? a worthy house for your car, Sizes to Invisible when applied. A healthy skin is clear and beautiful. 
bee accommodate one or more cars. HE full bloom of perfect skin health can be secured by the use of Germolene, the 
- PRICES NOW GREATLY REDUCED. Aseptic Skin Dressing. A few applications remove facial disfigurement 
o Sine fee. tke Mitel Dade u associated with redness, roughness, scurf, sunburn, etc. The ‘ soothing } : : 
ph rs “y A Buildings ratolges the ingredients of Germolene also allay all irritation, tingling and burning. Germolene Satisfactory Si rnilary Service. 
so “ Cottabunga,” our £250 * Cottage Home. is invisible woes oe, ba bd of a ampy flesh = a7. =e ae goed om Quality and Dependability. 
BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd., of prolonged pe ge ful ‘ees ie "microscopic study, B shen ct “utical ae ns a 
Manufac dd 0) ear 
o THAMES SIDE, a a skill—it is British all through. The emollient creamy base in which the soothing CRANE-BENNETT LTD., 
A and healing medicaments are mixed make it a pleasure to use. It should be on Sanitary Fittings Specialists, 
_ every lady’s dressing-table, and in every medicine capeeers. , , — Head Office & Showroom: 45-51, Leman St.,Londen, E.1. 
te When used for complexion treatment Germolene should be lightly warmed, an 
Tel: s2k t e 
7 —_—- Lt.-Col. RICHARDSON’S ge gently managed ante Se pores ares re ne. - aa rest se of o porn me will disappe “4 — 
with the morning’s ablutions, and the skin will be found to be soft and velvety, an 
Al RE D A L E Ss to possess a new glow of health. 
Specially Trained against . 
7) BURGLARS for Awarded Four Gold Medals for Purity and Merit. 
’ 
LADIES’ GUARDS FREE A postcard to VENO DRUG CO., LTD., Manufacturing Chemists, 
= from 10 Gns. PUPS 5 Gns. 28, Veno Buildings, Manchester, will secure you a generous sample of . 
ley seal sa weney WERTS GIFT Germolene, gratis and post free. Sold by all Chemists—-1/3 and 3/- per tin. ; —The Superior Starting 
30 minutes from Liverpool St. * . 
BATTERY. 
| 219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2 














itBERKEF ah} 


SARDINIA 


HOUSE The Aseptic Skin Dressing Now on Sale. Price 2/- 


KINGSWAY Unrivalled for all Skin Troubles, such as Eczema, Rashes, Pimples, Scalds, and cut, ; 
none inflamed, itching or ulcerated surfaces, Cuts and Burns, and all Domestic Skin Accidents. THE SECOND 
w 



































Culleton’s Heraic Office Fn Benge nis |‘ Studdy Dogs’ 


2, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. ! 


ee 
Oa keys WELLINGTON | ac pence te secincet: som A and |ALWAYS CI a rks PORTFOLIO 


a n ife Pc Polis li 1S h l Foreign Families. FIRM 


Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 16 Plates in Colours. 
The Original Preparation tor ear Gioadien and ond Pelehien Cutler) PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED. 
and all Steel, iron, Brass, and‘Copper articles. ene eee Seals, Rings, Dies, Book-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. , ; 
.. 6d., d& a8., by Grocers, Lar pow » dec. | Postisnine Orriwe: 172, Strand, London, W.C. 2 
ona Mi London. SH. 2. _Stetohee and Designs fe all # ourpeces. \ ; 


at 
Weidegion Emery and Black L 
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DRYAD FURNITURE 
is closely woven upon strong wood and cane 
frames, with no tacked-on plaits or beading 
to come loose and tear the clothes 
It will not go out of shape, wobble or creak, & 
and has a style and durability found in none @ 
of the imitations offered as ‘‘ like Dryad,”’ 
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In the treatment of allskin troubles 

















ie expectation of a . Gj ‘ po Bape don pepe 
. ° : f | 4 dats ¢ 1 . 
and winter months bathe freely with Cuticura Soap and J 4 [, peg ge ly pe Err 
nost anywhere else | hot water, dry gently, and apply Sea | it “DRYAD FURNITURE REGD." 
Ee Alien { Cuticura Ointment to the affected \ YAN J The new Dryad Cane Book, with measure- 
any districts. The i ; ; . Hel | ments and prices to meet all pockets, also 
) | parts. Do not fail to include the | Magpie ag ha sie gh coh gs 
c¢ of autumn and exquisitely scented Cuticura Talcum L htt { foomy ae irms stocking Dryad Furniture, 
berry, and do not in your toilet preparations. =, 1 \ ! | Tl THE DRYAD WORKS, 
it extent until they ) Soap 1s, Talcum 1s. 3d, Ointment 1s. 3d. and 2s. 64. ZI if. ‘ (Dept. B), LEICESTER. 
inland Sold throughout the Empire. BritishDepot:F.New- —— i | 
inland. bery&Sons,Ltd.,27,Charterhouse8q., London,E.0.1. ,) 4 i] | | ; 
the climatic con- Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. You re not the \ i 
, / 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


\{ 
Your money 


“Here ’s your mother—mean to say you haven't given her 











there really is no i q 
! away Pa Great refunded if SV, « « « You ‘re no son of mine, James. : Paip 1n ADVANCE. 
. of this A shi “What! . . . you've put half the tin on one side for Eat more INLAND. 
ee Pert e mother, because you knew when | came home I'd want 7 Twelve Months Gaclading Christeas 
Railway Company nearly aH? You sinner, you rascal, you . . . son of O as 5 ey CN era = . : 
| Ayr and Girvan, =] your old dad—HAND OVER THAT TIN! Oo aE acadne Christmas Number im ie 110 7 
oneee aa Sieve SEASICK REMEDY =|| The goodness of Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe appeals to Three Months i aati te ® 4 
{ Great Britain to J |] every member of the family . . . and never ceases to appeal. toffee NOES a meee ox 
s connected by a dines nek prevent {|| It’s only really good things that always taste really good. ian ei preeiae a 
H Sold | b ight at 8d. per }-lb. and in Baby Oval Tins and , Wane _ i sd errant gactntge 
and cure i Tall a a 113 "each, Junior Oval Tins and Tall Tins at 2/6 Sis eee i 3 oe 9 3 
i each, and 4-lb. Tins. Including Christmas Number ... 11 8 
2 G.W.R. Official SY OF SEASICHNESS Three Months oe 4 7 
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9 ror a ie Including Christmas Number 0 
= . ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
MACKINTOSHS Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) aes i : Py: .- £3 § 3 
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s illustrations. It ' | A H. OFFEE DELUX rf Including Christmas Number ... 018 2 
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The Standard Remedy for Over SO Years 
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SSeS seerscesaneast 


These series of 
Pens neither scratch 
nor spurt. They glide over 
the roughest paper with the 
ease of a soft lead pencil. Assorted 

Sample Boxes, 1o}d., to be obtained 
from all Stationers. If out of stock, send 
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133 per oz. Packet 
2/7 20z.Packet 
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pendability. 10}d. in stamps direct to the Works. Birmingham s 
JETT LTD., Attention is also drawn to their Patent Anti-Blotting Series HE 
a Specialists, London Warehouse: 124, NEWGATE STREET, E.C H H 
}, Leman St.,Londen, E.1. a H 
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GOLD BLOCK 


FINE VIRGINIA CUT PLUG 
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ERY. ' “The Alleviation of Human Pain.” 


“ The Southsea ” Wicker and Car- 
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bility. 
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